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Professional Cards. 


M. GREENE 
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TURE and 


OOL ¢ 


advantages of 
theds and a musica 


home w f ; ene Special inducements 


applicatior 
West i St New \ 


reet r 


A. DOTY 
Huck af A. R 
erof Orga and Piano 


Churct 
Is open 


fley Parsons 


sen 
ments 
Troy, N, ¥ 


Address, 150 8th Street 


OPERA RATORIO, CONCERT 


487 sth Avenue, New York 


ISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONI 


Hall 


141 Montague 


IS 


and 1 Ave,, N. ¥ 
Hrooklyn 


Mu hs 
street 
Resumes Teaching October 9 
nato ry. M. only 


‘ERRY 
PURER 


Will receive callers fror 


EDW BAXTI 
PIANIST AND LE 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, 


LILLIE P. BERG, 
LEADING EXPONENT 
\ OF ** LAMPERTI'S MI 


Call at eur West gad Street 


R 


ARD 
ERT 


N( 


Boston, Mass 


M 
IN 
rHOD 


New York, 


AMI 


MARTIN, 


BASSO 


Dre. CARL 


and Vocal Instruction 
New York 


Concert, Uratorio 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street, 


UR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
price of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng 
German and Spanish Address, 6« Avenue Victor 
Paris 


ESTHER BUTLER, 
ONCERT AND ORATORIO 
VOCAL INSTRU( 


on8 Went gad Street 


INSIE 


Fire 

Pian 
ial 

Hug 


Mi 


TION, 
New York 


EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, Ncw Vork 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE, ( Method Garzia) 
Sreciactine-— Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tle & nging German Songs 
Address, Steinway Hall, New Vork City 


— 


Studio, 14 Livingston Place 
Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York 
Mr. CARL V, LACHMUND, 
Profeseur at the Scnuanwaenxa Cownseevatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York 


PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 


DENNISON, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
457 Hast s7th Street, 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 


musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano. 


Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York 


A 


WM 


Tenor, 
New York, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
CULTURI 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS, 
Studio, 9 Hast r7th Street, 


EMILIO AG RAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 L exington Ave. , New York 


AMERICAN CONSE RVA ATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


Chickering Halil, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application 


Vocal 





Catalogue mailed 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. | 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Care of Behr Bros. & Co., 81 Sth Ave, 


HERMANN WETZLER, 


Graduate 
Frankfort-on-Main, Pu 
Piano, Composition, Theor 
Address care ot 


New York. 


il Mme. Clara Schumann, 
Organ, Violin 
Tas Musicat. Courier 


DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 


| 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Importance to Vocalists,” 
he Voice from a 
cal Reinforcement,” &c 
for Season of 1 
Fast 23d Street 


Author of “ Truths of 
“Voice Training Exercises 
Practical Standpoint 

ill return October 
Studio, + 


THE VOICE, 


Its Production 


New York 


Training and Cultivation 


By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Pure School of Ballad Singi ng taught Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared vached, &« for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c,, both vocal ly and dramatically 


THE HARDMAN 
h Avenue, New York 


VOCAL STUDIO 


Mmi IILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO 
Prima Donna 
SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO 
Musical Conductor 
Vocat Insritrure 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N.B Complete voca! instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and chora) branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 
East i4th Street, New York 
Mame, ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
Contralto 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Studio, sf th Avenue, New York 
JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Cu re 
Studio at roo East ioth Street, New York 
Send for pamphiet; aiso to be had at the principal 


music stores 


Muze, CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Permanent address 
Grand Opera House Pa 


Philadelphia, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
1 Kast 87th Street, New York. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist 


Teaching October 1 
Paris, France 


Resumed 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “Violoncello School,’ published by 
Breitkopf & Hiurtel, receives pupils 
44 Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio 
Address care L. M. R 


bEN, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 


33 
CHAS ERBER 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New Vork 
W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Lecturer 
174 Wabash 


DOENHOFF, 


CLARKE, 


Church 


Essay ist 
Studi 


HELEN VON 


Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Contralto 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. Per 
manent address, 
i East 6ad Street, New Vork 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No, 
Instruction in SINGING 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Mr, J. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction 


147 East 18th Street. 


Particular attention to the English language in song. 
L 


Address, STEINWAY HAL 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 


7th Avenue, New York City. 


N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 


tions. 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


or care of Musical Courier. 


West 3:8t Street, New York, 


Paxton's) and Direc- 
Ora- 


and the Higher Branches 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 


Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
Teacher of 
Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 


of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Voice Production and Singing. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
| 
| 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and py mag? 

Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


ELMORE, 
VOCALIST, 


ft singing 
New York 


FR AN K 
BARITONE 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art 
' th Avenue, near d Street, 


ARTHUR BE RESFORD, 


BASSO—Ce 


Mr. 


yncert and Oratorio 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 


ALBERT 


Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 123 West aoth Street, New York 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York 
Mur. FLORENCE p'ARONA, 


Lamperti’s famous pupi 
VINSEN, 


The celebrated Danish Baritone 


CARL LE 


All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored special course for 
teachers 

124 East ggth Street, New York, 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instructior 

No, 18 Irving Place, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 53 East 8th Street, 


LINDSEY-LAU DER, 


Voice Culture and Piano 
25 Forest Avenue, Chicago, II! 


RIEGER, 
rENOR, 
18 East aed Street, 
‘TOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
engagements for Concerts and Solo 


Professor of 


New York 


CORA 


WM. H 
New York 


Mr. VI¢ 


Will accept 


work; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
46 West asth Street, 


BECKER, 


AND COMPOSITION 


New York 


AV L 


PIANO 


GUST 


Lexington Avenue, New York 


HALL 


Residence, 144 
Address, STEINWAY 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGII 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 
Address care of Tur M aL. Courier 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington Ave., 


RUSACK, 


leacher of Singing, 
100 East 8rst Street, New York. 
A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY 
Present address, 
Wm, A. Pond & Co. 
JOSEPH HORNS ST El 
Artistic Violin Maker 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr , Berlin, W., Germany. 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth.) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English. 

Address, 1558 Broadway, New York. 


Boston 


HENRY 


MME. 


5 Union Square, New Y ork. 


NER, 


and dealer in fine 








torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, A 
for Concerts, Tonza Savuvacn. 
Studio, 9 East 1a7th Street, New York, 


callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 


123 West goth Street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1 7 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 


Soprano— Oratorio and Concert. 


grt Orchard street, Chicago, Ill. 


Receive 


HOWARD, Principal. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


MMe. 


\ddress 27 Union Square, New Y ork. 


GONZAL O NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher. 
Address care Behr Bros & Co., 81 Fifth Avenue, 


: New York. 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Pall Building. 


ture 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio al Opera. Vocal Cul 
142 Bast séth Street, New York 


\DELE LE CLAIRE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
A |.mited number of Pupils accepted 
Chickering Hall 


Violin, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 'Cello, 


Soloists of the New York Philharmonic Club 


Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
>» East 26th St., New York 








Leading Bands. 
GILMORE’ S BAND. 


Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band 


P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor 
ADDRESS 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment 
Fifty-five Musicians 
C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





Band of 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 
CONSISTING OF 


REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS : 
F,. BERNHARDI, Bassoon 
ry OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIEPER, Horn, 
. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano, 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements, Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue 


J. ELLER, Oboe, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

This renowned Music Schoo! offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


I8 MADE BY THE 





GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 





ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 




















OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





Annual Dues: 
Cost of living in good families, 





Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


JONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA. 
ADDRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 831 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 





THE LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Instruction in all branches of Music—Instrumental, Vocal and Theoretical. 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most progressive methods, 


For illustrated catalogues address 


Faculty of thirty professors. 
Appointments unsurpassed. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept, 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


ApprEss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


26 W., 5th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


The Training 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs. 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 
3831 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
GHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c,, arranged. 








WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex, Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address 35 Union Square, New York. 


We have REMOVED 
from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV YToR=z. 








T.B.HARMS & CO. 








LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 


salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 


Atlantic, 
attractions. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Information regarding all musical 
Correspondence solicited. 








New York Office, | &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 





ESTABLISHED 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrkr on 
application, 


1867, 








Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


DIRECTOR. 





All branches of Music taught 
petent teachers only. 


by com- 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





216 51th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
1sea. 
OFFICERS: Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 

Mrs, Jeannetre M. Tuurser, President. | 
jon. Wittiam G, Cuoats, Vice-President. | 
fon, Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. | 
Mr. Evmunp C. Sranron, Secretary. | 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. | 


Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 
Bassoon—Mr, Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Cari Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Dr. Dvorak. 


FACULTY: Composition 
P Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Director, Dr, Antonin Dvorak. Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein. Mr. F. Q. Dulcken, 
Singing. Solfegyio. 


Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli. 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 
Chamber Music—Mr. = Lichtenberg. 


Orchestra—Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 


Signor Romualdo Sapio, Monsieur Victor Capoul. 

Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 

Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. 


Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Opera Class—Mr, Victor Capoul. Asststant—Me. Rubin Goidmark. 
Conductor ef Opera Mr. Anton Seidl, History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. Jiction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 


Jtalian—Signor Pietro Cianelli 
Stage Deportment— Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
A ccompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli, 

Tuition, $100 and §200 the scholasiic year 
Entrance examinations will be held as foiiows : 
Piane and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 

Ya. m to 12 m,. and 2 to 5 p.m, 
Harp, 'Cello and all Orchestral Instruments 
tember 15, 9 a m.to 12 m, 
Violin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m. 
al Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 
| and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m. 
Composition—October 3 and 4, from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and 2 to 5S p.m. 
Chorus—November 2, from 8 to 10 p,. m. 
Orchestra—Novewmber 7, {from 4 to 6 p. m. 
For further particulars address 
KDMUND ©, STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Operatic Chorus—To be selected, 
Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


iano, 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 
Miss Adele Margulies, 


Mr. Leopold Winkler. 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr, J. G. Huneker. 
, Preparatory—Piano, 
Miss Mabel Phipps. fiss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg, 


Organ. 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren. Mr. Horatio W. Parker 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin. } 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello. 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr, Emile Knell. 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. } 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


SCHARWENKA,- - 


PIANIST TO 


Sep- 





Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 





Avenue) 
Director, 
THE EMPEROR 


XAVER 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT OF AUSTRIA, 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
Ensemble, Quart.t and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the Afsthetics of Music, Italian 
Language. 

THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 

Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


THE VIRGIL PRACTIOBN OCLUAVINnR. 


‘«The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’’—JuLiz Rive Kina, 


Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 

CLAVieRS RENTED 


New Departure: (7's" Distance, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circuJar concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free. Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 
Beason of 1892 93. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, Soloist Contralto. 


Address MeGRATH MUSICAL AND LYCEUM BUREAU, 
EDWARD J. McGRATH, Generat MANaAcer, 


Agents in all the Principal Cities of Europe and the United States. 
Headquarters of the Beethoven Concert Company. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 

SOLE AGENT'S forthe UNITED STATESB, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPEHELIE c& CO., 
ROBT. COCEHS c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPWOOD ck CREW , 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
J-c&c J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
tH” Please write for these lists and catalogues 


All grades of musical students, from beginners | 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music, 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame, 





Manager. 














314 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








London, England. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 
MAHOGAND 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


The Towers Schoo! of Vocal Music, 


4 


UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


the critical 





solicit for them 


EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


eramination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 


NEW YORE, 


For imparting the best possible instruction in Voice 
Culture and Dramatic Singing. 
Director, JOHN TOWERS, pupil of Pinsati 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Opera. 


FRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Doc, A. C. M., anc 
A.C. M 


: c {| Wiliam Mason, Mus 
Rsaminers:) Albert Ross Parsons 
Dudley Buck, President, 
Albert Ross Parsons, I ice-/'resident, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ lice-/’resident 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charles B, Hawley, Afusical Director 
N Academy of Opera in 
Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 5 ~ ) I : 
English will be opened at 


Circulars sent on application, Address 


H, W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 


Chickering Hall on October 10, 


with a view of giving a practical 





training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession. All 


standard operas will be in study. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, Xt. Y. 


Masses. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION BQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In addition to their own ver popular publications, 

keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 

this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 

Hoosey, Peters, Liteff and all other principal 

foreign editions, 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guttars, Flutes, Harps, Corneta, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices. Write us if you 
intend purchasing, 


Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 


their répertoire. Personal appli- 





cations received daily, between 9 


A. M. and 1 p. M., beginning 


September 26. 
* * * # 


Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person- 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 
of the members. A fencing master and com- 
Special attention given to supplying the wants of | Petent ‘*répétiteurs '’ will also be attached 
teachers in every department of music, Correspondence 


solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered, 
Send for catalogue Everything in the musical line. 


to the institution. 








BERLIN, GERMANY. 





‘London), and Kullak and Marx (Berlin). 
Catalogues mailed tree on application. 
9 K. 17th St., off Union Square, New York, 





NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be seut, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
>, Carl 

Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 

Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Louis Lombard. 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Grinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
E. M. Bowman 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C, H. Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E, Jacobsohn 
C, Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos, Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Rhodes 


Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs. Helen Ames 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C., Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H., Rieger 
Rosa Linde 

Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S, Weed 
Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E, Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


-— 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L, Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

Geonre Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W.Edward Heimendah! 
S. G. Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 


. Waugh Lauder 

Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 
Emil Sauer 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

. E, Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutten 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
Adele Le Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 
Felix Mottl 
Augusta Obrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr, F. 
C. F. Chickerin 
Villiers Stanfor 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Burch 
Mr. and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Gbtze 
Adele ag ee 
Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Resz 
Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 
Ss Mill 


. M, Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
W. H. Sherwood 
Foren ce Drake 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F, Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
C.2, C PRe 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F, W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Grant Brower 
F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monumer t 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Mr, & Mrs. G. Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
F. X. Arens 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
del 

Carlotta F, Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 

. J, Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C, Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielsk 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 
Alwin Schroeder 
Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch 
Dora Becker 
Jeanne Franko 





WT ix BE RR, 
RAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: 


Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufacteries: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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WING to the indisposition of Mr, Otto Floersheim 
0 the letters from his pen about the Arion 
Society trip abroad have been discontinued. Mr. 
Floersheim is at present taking the Aur at Aix-la- 


Chapelle. 

HAT object has Dr. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, in 
W constantly reiterating that he has engaged 
Hans von Bulow'’s Philharmonic Orchestra or orches- 
tra? There is nothing to be gained by the promulga- 
tion of such a falsehood, and THE MUSICAL COURIER 
will not permit it to gain more currency without pro- 
testing against the statement. Von Bulow is no¢ 
engaged by Dr. Ziegfeld and he has no orchestra and 
there 7s no Bilow Orchestra, 


HE entrance examinations which are still being 
held at the National Conservatory have proved 
veritable invasions, so largely attended were they. 
The percentage of talent was higher than that of last 
season, and it is to be hoped that the composition 
class of Dr. Dvorak will stimulate latent native talent. 
The examinations for composition will occur on Octo- 
ber 3 and 4, though this date may be changed toa later 
one. If, however, any change is made ample notifi- 
cation of the same will be given. Many resident 
composers have signified their intention of entering 
Dvorak’s class. It will be a rare opportunity to study 
with such a master of style and orchestration. 

HAT was a stinging rebuke to our national taste 
T that the « Evening Telegram” administered last 
Saturday through the medium of a cartoon which 
depicted Mr, J. J. Corbett victoriously standing in a 
chariot, with Prof. J. Lawrence Sullivan, ex-fistic vir- 
tuoso, dragging shamefully behind. Mr. Corbett 
holds a bag supposed to contain his winnings from 
the recent duo at New Orleans, $45,000. The legend 


below runs thus: 
«“ There will be no grand opera in New York this 


year, but——” 


nailing a great national weakness. What chance has 
music with muscle, or brains with brawn, in such an 
age of degrading amusements ? 


T 


fraud musical degree. 
this : 

A prominent American musician protests, as sensible English people do, 
against the importation of American degrees, ad further points out that 
only the Harvard, Yale and Pennsylvania universities, and now Vassar 
College, have any musical representation, or present degrees of any home 
value, to say nothi :g of the vexed question of giving complimentary de- 
grees for use abroad ; educated Americans deprecate this system just as 
wedo. It is carried on exclusively by agents of the shady institutions on 
the lookout for their commission, Our readers are now pretty well 
acquainted with the standing of these people, and by this time know the 
value of these imported decorations. A correspondent sends up a cutting 
from a New York paper, containing a letter of Mr. W. T. Best to his 
friend Dr. Crowe, of St. Ann’s Church, in that city, in which he observes: 

“ The certificate mania and alphabetical selection at the end of Jones’ 
and Smiths’ names are in full blast (in return for ‘ fees’); but people 
are getting rather weary of these impudent impostures and the false 
prophets.”’ 

Mr. Best's exposure on the American side will perhaps do some good. 
But he could render further aid to the art he adorns if he would use his 
legitimate influence to expose some of the traveling agents of the specu- 
lators who visit Liverpool to dispose of their wares. 


Perhaps the ‘Musical News” is not aware that to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER must be awarded the palm for 
first attacking the holders of fraudulent degrees, in 
fact the whole tribe of stencil humbugs. We fought 
the fight single handed, and succeeded in holding up 
the fraud to ridicule and contempt. 


M 


HE London “ Musical News” has inaugurated a 
campaign against the stencil musician and the 
In its latest issue it contains 





ACMILLAN publishes “Gossip of the Century,” 

a book which in part at least is sure to interest 
music lovers. It contains anecdotes of Lablache, of 
Braham, the English tenor, whose real name was 
Abraham, Jenny Lind, Tom Moore, Samuel Lover, the 
latter the poet and musician and grandfather of our 
Victor Herbert. One story about Lablache, the great 
basso, is well worthy of repetition. 


Lablache is evidently a prime favorite with the author, who knew him 
well, The great singer was a very handsome man, of lofty stature and 
splendid physique. He had all the light heartedness of the Neapolitan, 
and was full of drollery—his jokes, however, never going beyond the 
limits of good taste. Tom Thumb, when first taken to England by Bar- 
num, lodged at the same hotel with Lablache. A Russian lady who was 
leaving England early next morning was very anxious to see Tom Thumb, 
and went to Egyptian Hall for that purpose, but found to ber very great 
disappointment that the exhibition was over. Determined to see him, 
however, she found out his hotel and went there in the hope of getting a 
look athim. The waiter directed her to proceed along a dark hall toa 
door which he described. She did as she was told tothe best of her ability, 
and knocked at a door, which was opened by a man of colossal propor- 
tions. She started back in some alarm, but was reassured by the amiable 
and gracious manner of the man, who was Lablache, when the following 
dialogue took place. The story is told in French, but we venture to give 
it more briefly in English; ‘*I must have made a mistake,” said the lady ; 
**it is Tom Thumb I wish to see.’’ “ Very well, Madam,” said the giant, 
“Tam he!’ ‘* You, Monsieur? Why, I had been told that he was so 
very little.” ‘*Oh!’’ said Lablache, ** that is for the public, but when I 
come home I make myself comfortable by resuming my natural size.”’ 

The lady again protested her astonishment, when Lablache said: 
‘*Madam, your supposition is not very flattering to the British public. 
Do you suppose they would go in crowds to look at a man for the mere 
reason that he was very little? The interesting thing is the transforma- 
tion ; it is that which attracts people.’’ The lady admitted that the re- 
mark was very reasonable and said it was quite worth while staying over 
another day to see anything so interesting as the transformation sug- 
gested. This joke of Lablache’s may have been a sarcasm upon the 
British public. Haydon had just committed suicide because people went 
to see Tom Thumb and did not go to see his pictures, which were on ex- 


hibition at the same time. 

O sum up the engagements of European musical 
- celebrities who are to appear in one capacity or 
the other, with Theodore Thomas’ gracious consent, 
at Chicago during the world’s fair, one name alone is 
necessary up to date and that is A. C. Mackenzie, who 
is really coming over in the interest of Novello, 
Ewer & Co, Saint-Saens writes to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER (see issue September 7) that his “ trip to 
America in 1893 is not yet certain,” and thus the 
matter stands. If Dvorak appears at Chicago the 
event must be attributed not to Mr. Thomas, but to 
Mrs. Thurber, but it is by no means certain that Mr. 
Thomas will permit agreat man of Dvorak’s eminence 
to do much. 





OUR PICTURES. 

HE picture of Antonin Dvorak in this number of 

THE MUSICAL COURIER is from one of the great 
composer's latest photographs and which he sent to 
Jeannette M. Thurber, president of the National Con- 
servatory of America. The sketch of Dvorak to be 
found elsewhere is by Mr. C. A. Bratter, the excellent 
music critic of the “Staats Zeitung.” The picture of 


Rafael Joseffy, the great piano virtuoso, is extremely 
lifelike and was taken at Lake Saranac in the Adiron- 


ANOTHER COMMUNICATION. 
Wortp's Con UMBIAN Commission, ) 
Cuicaco, Il., U.S. A., 

September I, 1892. | 
HE invitation of the exposition tendered to Dr, A. 
C. Mackenzie, of London, to visit it as guest has 
been accepted. Dr, Mackenzie will come to Chicago 
next September, and several programs of his compo- 
sitions will be performed, Dr, Mackenzie is not only 
one of the foremost of English composers, but is 
prominent as a conductor and educator, being the 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music and con- 
ductor of the London Philharmonic Society, the old 
est and most honorable of all existing English mu- 
sical organizations. Dr. Mackenzie's choral and or- 
chestral works are well known in this country. A 
comparatively young man, Dr. Mackenzie is one of the 
most scholarly, versatile and popular of English mu- 





sicians, 
WITH ALL DUE RESPECT. 
TRANSATLANTIC contemporary, the 
A ‘* Musical News,” takes advantage of the un- 


pleasant situation to score us in the following manner: 


London 


It is not easy for us on this side of the Atlantic to deter. 
mine just what is the matter with the music section of the 
Chicago Exhibition. But if we may judge from the general 
tone of the American musical journals that reach usa 
large amount of dissatisfaction is abroad. It seem@pthat 
the authorities have had plenty of suggestions made to 
them as to what to do in the matter of musical perform 
ances, but they elect to go their own obstinate way, and 
ignore the newspapers. THE MusicaL Courter of New 
York writes : 

The Bureau of Music of the World's ( olumbian Exposition is controlled 
by Messrs. Thomas and Tomlins, to the exclusion of the best musical 
elements of the nation is no intention to grant, asa matter of 
right, any co-operation to any musicians who might be suggested as 
coadjutors in the work of getting up the music of the fair, All this dis- 
play of a dictatorial and arbitrary spirit will eventually militate against 
those who are engaged in this scheme of personal aggrandizement, and 
with the conclusion of the exposition the musical people of this country 
will serve out to those who are identified with this really bureaucratic and 
un-American method their proper deserts. The exposition is not a local 
affair ; it is national, it is cosmopolitan, and for two musicians to consti- 
tute themselves the arbiters of the music at the exposition and to refuse 
to recognize any others but those they deign to invite after the promulga 
tion of the scheme is little less than idiotic. Messrs, Theo. Thomas and 
chorus agent Tomlins, you have had fair warning that this kind of busi 
ness is not appreciated or understood in the United States 

This shows, first, that the author of this outspoken para- 
graph does not consider the right people are at the head 
of the affair; secondly, that the display of music is likely 
to partake of a personal rather than a national character ; 
and thirdly, it strengthens a feeling, current on this side of 
the water, that despite all the spreadeagleism to the con. 
trary America has not yet produced a native musician who 
commands general respect or has risen to national impor- 
tance. If this be so, and our cousins have for the present 
to rely on foreigners, let them take courage and reflect 
that in time there is no reason why America should not 
some day produce a musician of high rank; geniuses can 
not be constructed even by such clever manufacturing peo 
ple as are the American citizens. 

With all due respect to the London paper we must 
differ with itin its conclusions. There are many na- 
tive musicians who command general respect here 
and on the Continent, but the English musical jour- 
In fact, 


There 


nals are not supposed to know who they are, 
there is not one independent English music paper 
published to-day, all of them being the properties of 
music publishers, who engage the writers ‘as they 
would a clerk or salesman or bookkeeper. There is 
not one with a special correspondent on the Conti- 
nent, THE MUSICAL COURIER Berlin 
and also, in addition, one of its staff visits Europe 
every year for at least 100 days to secure direct in- 
As news- 


has an office in 


formation on all current musical subjects. 
paper institutions the London music papers have less 
influence in Great Britain than the Boston * Musical 
Herald” has in the Twelfth Ward of Boston. 

The man who is pursuing the dictatorial and foolish 
policy of self aggrandizement at Chicago, and who ap 
pears to believe that the world’s fair was especially 
gotten up for his individual glory, is not a native 
American. 

There is not a native American composer or musi 
cian who has gall sufficient for such an exhibition 
of abject selfishness and megalomania as Theodore 
Thomas possesses. He is prompted in his course by 
the identical spirit that pervades the editorial we 
quote above, and that is a total disregard for the 
American We know about of 
European musicians in this country who are unap- 
proachable as frauds and humbugs, and who could 
give points and discount any of the native American 


musician, a gross 


composers in the pursuit of their fraudulent callings. 
Because Mr. Thomas does not belong to this cate- 
gory his offense is the more rank and disgusting. He 
at least could afford to open the world’s fair musical 











The implication is supremely sarcastic, besides 


dack Mountains a few days ago. 


events to all comers. 
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AN INVITATION. 
HE following invitation was sent to us by the 
National Conservatory of Music: 


T 


The advent month of Antonin 
brated Bohemian composer, coupled with the fact that he 
will conduct a new choral work written especially for this 
eccasion at his initial concert in Music Hall, October 21, 


next Dvorak, the cele- 


has aroused the liveliest interest among music lovers. 

In view of the many expressions indicative of the desire 
for artistic co-operation with Dr, Dvorak in this concert, a 
hearty invitation is hereby extended to the members of all 
prominent choral societies in New York city and its vicin- 
ity to lend their valuable services for the occasion. With 
such material as could be recruited from choral associa- 
tions of the calibre of the Mendelssohn, Orpheus, Rubin- 
stein, Musurgia, Liederkranz, Arion clubs; the Metropoli- 
tan, Oratorio, church choral societies, Brooklyn Choral, 
American Composers’ Choral Union, and many others 
artistic results of the highest character must necessarily 
be obtained. 

Mr. Richard Henry Warren will conduct the preparatory 
rehearsals, the first of which will take place Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27, at 8r.M., in the Assembly Rooms, Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

All desirous of embracing this remarkable artistic oppor 
tunity will kindly address Epmunpd C, STANTON, 

Secretary of the National Conservatory of Music, 
Nos. 126 and 128 East 17th street, 
New York City. 





THEODORE THOMAS. 





From A Cuicaco View Pont, 


NE of the papers that have been devoting space 
¢ and intelligent attention to musical matters is 
the Chicago “Evening Post,” which in its September 
15 issue states this: 


It a forma) public announcement cuts any figure, and it does most as- 
suredly, to Dr. Florence Ziegfeld and not to Theodore Thomas belongs 
the credit of originating the idea of giving the American composer a fair 
chance in Chicago during the world's fair season, When the doctor re- 
turned from Europe the writer interviewed him as to what he had done to 
make the new Trocadero-—-the name to be given the First Regiment Ar- 
mory so long as Dr, Ziegfeld's International Temple of Music 
holds it for its season of world's fair concerts—a musical feature of the sea- 
son, Dr. Ziegfeld particularized his attractions and outlined his plans for 
giving compositions by American composers a prominent place in the series. 
He announced that a committee to be composed of native musicians of 
undoubted talent would be selected to pass upon the compositions, and that 
the recommendation of any one of them would be quite sufficient to insure 
the performance of the oumber Hans von Biilow's famous orchestra 
under the direction of Fritz Scheel, the Hamburg conductor, will be the 
All of this in- 
Theodore 


chief instrumental attraction at these Trocadero concerts. 


formation was published in this paper. And now comes 
Thomas with a like scheme after the public announcement of Dr. Zieg- 
feld's plans. There is this difference, however; Dr. Ziegfeld gives the 
American composer a fair show because he allows bim until April 1, 1893, 
to hand in his compositions, whereas Mr, Thomas shuts him off on Octo- 
ber 15 of this year It will be a difficult matter for any musician to find 
the inspiration and complete his work in the short space of a month, and 
therein Mr. Thomas’ plan is much inferior to Dr. Ziegfeld's. Further- 
more the president of the International Temple of Music has already 
written to leading American composers asking them to act as members of 
that committee, Dr. Ziegfeld ought to have the credit of this desirable 


innovation 

Mr. Theodore Thomas, one of the famous conduc- 
tors of the present day, a man of unquestioned and 
unquestionable ability and in some sense greatness, 
whose services to music in America deserve the grati- 
tude of every musician and musical artist, is person- 
ally one of the smallest specimens of the envious, 
everyday Musikant whose mental vision does not ex- 
tend beyond the narrow horizon of his ridiculous 
prejudices. 

Mr. Thomas has never willingly or gracefully ac- 
corded any place orrights to the American composer ; 
latter 
We have never 


and neither has Dr, 
never had an opportunity to do so, 


the private scheme of 


Ziegfeld, because the 


yet interested ourselves in 
Dr, Ziegfeld, and do not believe that it warrants the 
attention that should and must be bestowed upon the 
musical of the In justice to 
Thomas we must also state that he has not made any 
promises that cannot hold water, to use an expres- 


scheme world's fair. 


sion somewhat offensive to Chicago, while Dr, Zieg- 
feld has been announcing a Hans von Bulow orches- 
tra which does not even exist. The “famous orches- 
tra of Franz Scheel” is “Franz Scheel’s famous or- 
chestra,’ As a fact, it is an 
orchestra that played in a summer garden at or near 
Hamburg, and some of its members played in the 
Hamburg Philharmonic concerts when Bulow di- 
rected, 


whatever that might be. 


One of the very things that discredits Chicago is | 


exemplified in this Ziegfeld incident and the foolish 
announcements made, such as, for instance, the 


bombastic engagement of Nikita for $50,000 when 
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in reality she is receiving $10,000—or is promised it. 
Such buncombe aids very much in giving dignity to 
the insolent silence of Theodore Thomas, who is a 
public servant as far as his relations to the world’s 
fair are concerned, and who will be compelled to 
treat with fairness, politeness and common decency 
the musicians of America or resign his office. 

Mr. Thomas should be told that the music at the 
world’s fair is not his private investment and was not 
made a part of tae public ceremonial to advance his 
personal interests or to create the impression that he 
is the musical dictator of America. He is a public 
servant merely and his engagement did not exclude 
other conductors and such musicians as may not be 
viewed by him personally without the microscopic 
prejudices of his petty nature. Mr, Thomas should 
be heartily ashamed of himself, and if he has the 
capacity to appreciate the situation he may in his re- 
tirement find time to regret that so great an oppor- 
tunity to show himself as a broad and intellectual 
man was missed at the very time when it should have 
been grasped, But then, of course, he could not 
grasp such an idea. 





THE OPERA IN AMERICA. 


HE daily papers in most of the larger cities of the 
sj country are paying more or less attention to the 
question of the opera ever since the partial destruc- 
tion of the New York Metropolitan Opera House. 
Among others the Boston “ Herald” advances its own 
notion in an editorial published last Friday under the 
caption “The Opera in America.” This is the full 





text: 


The opera in America is equivalent to the opera in New York. Unless 
it can be maintained successfully in New York city it cannot be main- 
tained in any other place. All the private managers who have attempted 
to carry on grand opera in America without an assured subsidy have lost 
money, and it was only when the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House were willing to be taxed to make up deficiencies that grand opera 
in New York was advanced to a point of unquestioned success. Now that 
the Metropolitan Opera House has been destroyed by fire, it is a matter 
of some importance to cultivated people all over the country whether 
these stockholders—who have already suffered a heavy loss—shall take up 
their original investment and repeat their contributions, knowing that it 
will not be a paying investment, The opera is rightly recognized by the 
New York * Times"’ *‘ as true a source of public culture as the library or 
a picture gallery,"’ and the fact that grand opera could not exist in the Eu- 
ropean cities without the government subsidies is a powerful argument to 
induce people of wealth to maintain in our chief American city this form 
of culture in as good a style as it is maintained in Europe, This is one of 
the things which ought to be done to avert reproach from us, 





There can be no comparisons between the condi- 
tions in Continental Europe and those prevailing here 
in relation to the opera. The subventions there are 
not limited to the largest or the capital cities ; all the 
larger and many of the small cities have opera sea- 
sons in eligible opera houses, erected for that specific 
purpose, Germany, notwithstanding German unity, 
is subdivided into four kingdoms, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony and Wurtemberg, and into many smaller gov- 
ernments, and these grant subventions to the opera. 
In Austria there are other political subdivisions, the 
opera at Buda-Pesth being entirely distinct from that 
at Vienna or Trieste. France grants, in various ways, 
subsidies to opera at Paris, at Lyons, at Toulouse, at 
Bordeaux, at Lille, at Marseilles—all cities of the same 
comparative rank as those in this country. 

No one ever suggested that there should be one 
central opera, located at the capital or chief city only 
—that would destroy the object and purport of the 
whole scheme. The Royal Opera limited to Rome 
would signify death to the opera at Palermo, at 
Naples, at Leghorn, at Genoa, at Milan, at Venice, at 
Florence, and much more so at Ferrara, at Bologna, 
at Cremona, and the yet smaller cities. 

To make opera popular it must be operative in ali 
those cities that can afford the luxury, and where 
there is no subvention the destiny of the scheme 
lies in the hands of the wealthy people who, like the 
stockholders and boxholders of the New York Opera 
House, are willing to pay the bonus, no matter 
whether their motives are based on a social fad or 
ona love for the art, 

It does not even follow that in case the wealthy 
class of this city refuses to continue the opera here 
no opera will be inaugurated at any other point. No 
matter how the Boston “ Herald” may feel disposed, 
we believe that even in Boston a local opera could be 
established and maintained by a combination of 
wealth and music. Mr, Higginson is demonstrating 
| that the principle of such a condition is at least ac- 
| tive in Boston. Chicago could afford to have perma- 
nent opera, It also has a large permanent orchestra. 





| 








The guarantors were willing to lose $50,000 on it last 
year and continue it this year. 

Permanent opera in New York city should not be a 
national but a purely local enterprise devolving en- 
tirely upon our own citizens, and if these find no 
reason to maintain it, it should by no means be con- 
clusive that therefore opera should not be estab- 
lished and maintained in other cities. Boston had its 
permanent orchestra before New York had its pres- 
ent permanent orchestra. 

The municipalities in some sections of Europe pay 
subventions to the opera. It is a losing investment 
everywhere, and if no subvention is paid toward its 
maintenance it cannot exist, except by means of pri- 
vate subscription and guarantee. As the multi-mill- 
ionaires of New York have decided that they can do 
without opera there will not be any opera here, and 
if they decide that outside assistance is necessary to 
re-establish it here they will destroy its possibilities 
in other cities should they succeed in resuscitating it 
here with the aid of such subscriptions. 


Moreover, it must be remembered that opera as 
given here in its complete form in German was not 
as expensive as the entertainment furnished under 
the auspices of Abbey & Grau, whose very tenden- 
cies revived that nightmare, the star system, which 
always adds from 20 to 40 per cent. to the cost of 
opera and at the same time deteriorates it to an inar- 
tistic and unmusical and incomplete show. Here we 
were in New York gradually solving this abstruse prob- 
lem when it was interrupted by the invasion of an obso- 
lete form of public entertainment that has been driven 
form the stages of the cisalpine countries, where, after 
all, the modern musical culture ranks highest. On the 
eve of this solution all that was pure, unaffected, im- 
personal and esthetic was banished to make room 
for singers merely ; to introduce, not new methods, 
new ideas or new ideals, but new personages, new 
faces, which became a more important feature than 
the work itself. 

The fulminations of some of the daily papers 
against the opera given here in German for seven 
years represent a most melancholy state of affairs 
in the press and indicate how hopeless a task it is to 
expect popular support of a truly artistic musical 
enterprise. How is Italian opera to prosper when 95 
per cent. of the musical people refuse to pay to 
listen to it? How is opera in German to prosper 
when the wealthy people, who can afford to maintain 
it, do not seem to appreciate and understand the 
difference between a poorly constructed libretto set 
to a string of concerted songs, with an ordinary, com- 
monplace orchestral accompaniment, and a logical 
and scientific work of art built upon the foundation 
of form and symmetry, representing the most com- 
plete alliance of music and drama that the mind of 
man has ever evolved ? 

What can be done about this? Nothing except the 
everlasting propaganda of truth, which will prevail in 
this city of New York and in the United States as it 
did in Athens and in Greece. Suppose the Metro- 
politan Opera House had been rebuilt. Even so. 
Suppose Abbey & Grau had been reinstated for three 
years to conduct the Italian opera scheme, Even so. 
There is no future in it if backed by all the millions 
of Vanderbilt, Gould, Astor and a thousand more of 
them. Opera is something, greater, vaster and more 
comprehensive than these people represent in their 
stupid tendencies, and such being the case THE 
MusICAL COURIER prefers to see it interrupted for the 
present, because its resuscitation in some years to 
come will signify something much greater than any- 
thing that can possibly appeal to the ignorance of 
those who now apparently have control of the desti- 
nies of opera in America. 








FINCK AND BRAHMS. 

HE following was published a week or so ago in 
T the columns of the New York “ Evening Post,” 
and presumably from the pen of Mr. Henry T, Finck, 
the learned and enthusiastic music critic whose love 
for Wagner and Chopin is only equaled by his detes- 
tation of Brahms, Said Mr. Finck: 


A Brahms worshipper writes in the Chicago ** Music Review” regard- 
ing a recent trio by that composer: ** Were it not for such work as this we 
might indeed cry with Rubinstein ‘ Finis music,’ for in no other writer 
is to be found to any great degree that logic of development which is the 
essence of truly great art, that which is the source of power in Bach and 
Beethoven, but which is almost wholly lacking in the romanticism of our 
modern writers, not excepting Schumann, for he rose to it but seldom,” 


This writer forgets that there are more important things in mysic than 
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“logical development,” an artifice which any conservatory pupil can 
learn by dint of hard study. These higher elements are inspiration, ideas, 
emotion, tone color; and in this field Brahms will not stand a moment's 
comparison with such original and many idead thinkers as Dvorak, Grieg, 
Rubinstein and Tschatkowsky. The form is but the shell of music, and 
the sonata form is a wormy chestnut, The kernel is what makes music 
sweet and nutritious, and the kernel in Brahms is generally dry and 
shrivelled. 

This is heresy, pure and simple, besides not being | 
the exact truth, Of course it is not possible for us to 
point out the formal musical beauties of Brahms, be- | 
cause Mr. Finck scouts form in music as being a use- 
less appanage, though one cannot imagine such a 
contradictory term as formless music. The two ob- 
jects of Mr. Finck’s adoration, Wagner and Chopin, 
are as formal as Haydn—each after his fashion. We 
beg to differ with Mr. Finck when he says that any 
conservatory student can master “logical develop- 
ment,” for if that is the case then any conservatory 
student may become a Beethoven or a Mozart. The | 
‘higher elements, inspiration, ideas, emotion, tone 
color,” that Mr, Finck jumbles so oddly together, are 
all to be found in Brahms’ symphonies, songs, sonatas 
and the glorious Requiem. Tobe sure he has not the 
grace of utterance of a Chopin nor does his orches- 
tration vie with the Bohemian’s, Dvorak; but he has 
musical ideas of infinitely more valuethan Rubinstein’s | 
or Grieg’s, the former's writings being illy and loosely | 
constructed and lacking in the one thing that makes 
a composer of the first rank—* logical development.” 
Brains first, Mr, Finck, Rossini, whom your Wagner | 
admired for such a genius, had a facility in making 
themes that far outrivaled the slower Beethoven, but 
brains again won the day. What in the world is mu- 
sic without development but a string of tunes, a cha- 
otic mass of color, spineless, formless—in a word, 
not a musical composition. 

Just listen to what Wagner said of the kind of 
music Brahms does not write (in the Jullien life, 
which will be reviewed later): «Every time that a 
composer of instrumental music abandons tonality 
he is lost. * * Let the occasion present itself, 
and I can risk depicting violent, violent terrible 
things, because the action renders them compre- 
hensible ; but let music, separated from the drama, 
attempt such audacities, and immediately it will 
appear grotesque, barbarous. Indeed, I fear that my 
scores are of searcely any use to composers of in- 
strumental music, They admit of no condensation, 
still less of dilation; they are likely to mislead, and 
therefore the wisest thing is to leave them alone.” 
And again he says: ‘(In instrumental music I am 
reactionist, a conservative. I detest all that demands 
a verbal explanation over and above the sounds 
themselves, * * * This so-called dramatic sym- 
phony in its final form is neither flesh nor fish; it 
has not the first elements of a symphony, properly 
speaking.” 

Strong words these from disliked 
Brahms excessively, perhaps as much as does Mr, 
Finck. , 

From the “Independent” is clipped the following, 
which shows that Mr. Stevenson is not misled by 
factitious brilliancies, sonorous platitudes, tricky 
rhythms, national color nonsense, and above all, the 
cheapest trick of all, orchestral color. This last 
may be learncd by dint of study, but logical develop- 
ment of a musical idea never, unless a logically mu- 
sical brain controls the pen. Theme making is puerile | 
in contrast with real music making. Go read Saint- 
Saens’ “Harmonie et Mélodie,” which throws abund- 
ant light on the composers who shake melodies out 
of their sleeves, but who cannot truthfully be called 
composers, 

The inspiration theory is nonsensical, Give a J. B. 
Bach a theme, a sheet of music paper, pen and ink 
and he will build for you a fugue of formal and musi- 
cal beauty that will be remembered when all the silly 
rhapsodies of this day are forgotten. 

Form, form, form, skeleton and structure first, 
flesh afterward. In the mastery of all that touches 
the inner spiritual life of tone Brahms is unequaled 
by living composers. In purely external effects, the 
decorative element, he is surpassed by several of his 
contemporaries. One likens him to Beethoven, be- 
cause of his severe adhesion to all that is noble, pro- 
found and the converse of meretricious. 

This is what Mr. Stevenson says : 

The following paragraph is a fragment of an exceptionally sound and 


appreciative article on Johannes Brahms, by the ** Raconteur,” in Tue 


Musicar Courter: 
* Brahms is not a reactionary ; he simply has taken the older classical | 
forms and filled them with the modern spirit,and often when seemingly | 








a 


a man who 
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| pure and undefiled in music that gratitude alone should impel us to 


| exquisite lights and profound shadows; many, many great writers who 
| appeal strongly to us when a score from him in one’s ears or memory seems 


T 


succeed, 


Morris Reno has declared that Carnegie Hall cannot 
| be transformed into an opera house 
mer, so it seems as if Mr. Oscar Hammerstein would | 
have the field to himself, 


| the most classical he is in reality most modern, 
humor, and as an interpreter of the homelier phases of life—homelier in | 
its true, near sense —he is without a superior, At times he has the lyric | 
fervor and concision of Burns. America, with its volatile, fickle admira- | 
tion for color .and brilliancy, might profitably study Brahms as a cor- 
rective for the gaudy platitudes of Liszt, But then earnest, high thinking | 
attracts not the mass of music lovers, and the symphony is not a vehicle 
for amusement, like the opera or the regenerated music drama. The con- 

| 


solation that the serious music lover has is that Brahms, who is caviare to | 
the public to-day, is sure to become in a decade as near and as dear as 
Hayda, Mozart and Beethoven, the three symphonic kings. To that end 
the Vienna composer has worked, and he has given us so much that is | 


listen oftener to his utterances," 

Now these are true and valuable words, especially that reference to 
Brahms as an antidote for music of the Lisztian genus. And the predic- 
tion, too, concerning the safety of Brahms’ future seems one of the few 
things of its sort centring on a particular contemporary composer that | 
has every sign of accuracy in these quicksandy days. But the ‘* Racon- 
teur "’ is more conservative, not to say more amiable, than he need be in 
restricting Brahms’ unpopularity to the public. Perhaps.nothing in mu- 
sical feeling or prejudice is odder than the inappreciation of or aversion 
to Brahms among the very kind of practical musicians and of musical 
men not so practical that would be thought inevitably sure to understand 
and admire him with all their hearts. Of two men in music, one far back 
in art's past, the other of our own time—of two men with a quite unlike 
field of artistic self expression may it be said that what they have written 
seems often like music from some loftier and graver sphere than ours, 
where the matter and manner alike are a weighty inspiration—Gluck and 
Brahms, 

Gluck being dead yet speaketh after such individualized wise; and, 
like Gluck, Brahms lifts up his earnest voice in an epoch that has degen- 
erated in purity and directness of musical purpose, Brahms is a sort of 
mountain, a whole one and a big one, of real earth and real rock, full of 


hike mountains of papier maché and paint in contrast with him. In a gain- 
saying world and a time that patently seeks after effect in music more 
than anything else, with a denial of that intent often amusing, Brahms is 
unique and solemn in what he means to say and says. If he be not heard 
it is deafness, not the fact that the communication is weak in sentiment or 
utterance, 





MORE ABOUT THE OPERA. 

HAT there will be no grand opera this season 

outside of Hammerstein's Opera House is a fore- 
gone conclusion, Elsewhere may be found the ac- 
count of the stockholders’ meeting last Friday. That 
the Metropolitan Opera House is to be sold at auction 
is old news ; that it will probably be bought in and re- 
built is expected. The New York “Herald ” recently 
contained this about a scheme to oust the malcontents 
who refused to pay their assessments : 


When the company was first formed each of the sixty-eight subscribers 
paid in $18,500, and the gist of the circular is that the subscribers dupli- 
cate this. The money thus raised will be turned over to a committee of 
three, consisting of Mr. James A. Roosevelt, Mr. Adrian Iselin and Mr. 
Luther Kountz, and will be used in paying off the mortgages and in re- 
building. It will require thirty-six votes to make the agreement, and if 
this number of stockholders dup'icate their original subscriptions enough 
money will be raised to rebuild. 

It is known, however, that a large number of the stockholders are 
According to the | 





kicking vigorously against paying any more money. 
constitution a stockholder cannot be expelled for not paying the assess- 


ments. 

A way, it is said, has been found by which all the dead wood in the 
organization can be dropped. This will be done, it is said, by getting 
a majority of the stockholders to agree to the new plan of reorganization 
When this is done the stockholders who hold the mortgages will fore- 
close them and the building will be sold. It will be purchased by the 
stockholders who have decided to rebuild and an entirely new company 
will be formed. The old company will go and the new one will contain 
only those who are willing to put their money into the opera house. 

Mr. James Harriman, one of the stockholders, said that if all other 
plans failed he would submit one calling for the reorganization of the 
company. He will propose that each stockholder give his box to the 
company, receiving in return $10,000 worth of stock. If he chooses to 
use his box he must pay the usual annual assessment, or otherwise the 
rhe subscription books will be opened to | 


company will have it to lease 
the public and also to people in other cities, where opera will be given the 
same as in New York if sufficient money is guaranteed. 


The New York “ Tribune” a short time ago said | 


the following editorially : 
Opera is an expensive luxury 
city under existing circumstances. 
York, Boston and Chicago who are anxious to help in the advancement of 
art were to associate themselves and endow a national opera, A season 
of six months could easily be distributed among the three cities. 
be necessary, in order to secure the most perfect manifestations, to begin 
with foreign artists ; but a season of six months and long time contracts 
would insure vastly better terms than were possible under the policy pur- 
sued by the Metropolitan directors from 1884 to 1891. A permanent en 
dowment fund would make possible the establishment of a public spirited 
and wise policy, the fixing of a high standard of performance, and the 
choice of a large and liberal repertory. The homes of such an organiza 
tion should be the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, the Audito- 
rium in Chicago and one of the large theatres in Boston. Looked at in 
the light which, as a rule, illumines the projects of those devoted to 
philanthropic endeavor, the plan is entirely feasible and its aim wholly 


too expensive for any one American 
Suppose the moneyed men of New 


It might 


commendable. 

Now, the above is nothing but a slight modification 
of Jeannette M. Thurber’s old American operatic 
scheme, We would like to know this energetic lady's 
views on the situation. She has so obstinately clung 
to the idea of giving opera in English that it appears 
to us that it is a mere question of time when she must 
This season she will, in conjunction with 
Mr. 








Dvorak and Seidl, make some tentative efforts. 
before next sum- 


He has a beautiful house | 


He has a grim sort of that seats onl 


| were willing to continue the enterprise buy them. 


y 400 less than the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and it boasts of seventy-two boxes. His sea- 
son opens January 20, 1893, with a novelty, Moszkow- 
ski's «« Boabdil.” 

What Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffe! & Grau will do is 
problematical. That the Metropolitan Opera House 
will eventually be rebuilt and grand opera given goes 
without saying, for it would be a disgrace in a city 
like New York, where great wealth 
musical culture exist, to dispense with opera. In the 
interim we can listen to much good music, for after 
all said and done the noblest music made by man is 


and genuine 


| absolute music, symphonic in a word, great, pure, 
| classic music, full of spiritual import and dispensing 


Mozart, 
are true founts 


the aid of other arts. Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms 
wherein true art bubbles and gushes eternally. Opera 
or music drama in New York means a fashionable en- 


vironment, and fashion is ever disturbing. 


with 





No Opera This Season. 
NLESS some unusual goed fortune inter 
venes, New Yorkers will be deprived of grand opera 
during the coming season at least. The music lovers who 
have been gloating over the announcement that the De 
Reszkés, Scalchi and other great singers would again en. 
thrall them during the coming winter will learn the news 
with sorrow. So, too, probably, will the artists who have 
been looking forward to an enthusiastic reception in New 
York, and who probably abandoned other opportunities 
for engagements in order to take the munificent salaries 
offered by the generous Abbey, It is possible, however, 
that they may still come to America, though not to New 
York. 

When the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company adjourned their meeting on Friday, September 
9, it was generally understood that the 
building would be restored, and that the opera season 
would be delayed not later than January 1. That was the 
understanding of the twenty stockholders who attended 
One of them said afterward that 


opera house 


that meeting. it was 
practically decided to restore the building and that it was 
almost certain that a majority of the stockholders would 
agree to it. An adjournment of a week had been taken 
simply to give the stockholders who hung back a chance to 
reconsider. Mr. Schoeffel, the resident member of the firm 
of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, was certain, also, that the 
opera house would be restored, and he went ahead upon 
that supposition. 

Last Friday thirty-two stockholders, representing thirty- 
seven box holders, or a majority of two, met in the direct- 


ors’ room of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, at 32 


| Nassau street and knocked all previous calculations into 


flinders. Each stockholder had with him a statement of 
the condition of the company, its assets and liabilities, 
and the cost of restoring the building. This statement had 
been issued in the form of a confidential letter by the 
directors after the previous meeting, such action having 
been authorized by that meeting. The 
good deal of interesting information. 
It set forth that the liabilities of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company were $911,000, without counting a lot of 
The cost 


letter contained a 


accrued interest, indebtedness for maintenance. 
of restoration was estimated at $225,000, which would ne 
As all 


of the stockholders were not willing to unite in a general 


cessitate a contribution of $10,000 from each box. 


| contribution the only thing to be done was to sell the 


premises under foreclosure and have those directors who 
After 
giving in detail a proposed plan of reorganization the let- 
ter closed with a request to the stockholders who could not 
attend yesterday’s meeting to send proxies to Secretary 
McLaren or to some other stockholder. Among the thirty 
two stockholders present were the following: H,. C. Fahne- 
stock, W. C. Whitney, W. K. Vanderbilt, G, Peabody Wet 
more, George E. Kemp, James A. Roosevelt, G. G. Haven, 
Robert Goelet, H. G. Marquand, W. E. Connor, A, E, 
lin, Sr. and Jr., J. D. Smith, George H, Warren, Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, H. R. Bishop, Samuel D. Babcock, James 
Ogden 


Ise 


Harriman, George L, Rives and George N. Curtis. 
Goelet and Henry Clews sent proxies. 

Most of these stockholders had been present at the pre- 
vious meeting, and had spoken in favor of restoring the 
building. Discussien with other stockholders and consid 
eration during the week had, however, altered their judg 
ment, and they were unanimously against continuing the 
enterprise yesterday. Mr. Schoeffel went to the meeting 
fully prepared te see it decide in favor of restoration. He 
had conceived the idea of taking the work into his own 
hands, and his plans were all prepared, [le told the stock 
holders that he would restore the building, change the 
boxes so that all would be equally well located, redecorate 
the whole interior, remove the baignoire boxes and put seats 
in their places, fix the stage, provide new scenery, and 
have the building completely restored before January 1. 
He said it would require $210,000 to do all this—$160,000 
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for restorations and improvements and $50,000 for new 
scenery end stage expenses. He guaranteed to put the 
building in just as good condition as it had been and to add 
a number of improvements, 

But the stockholders had already made their decision, 
and Mr. Schoeffel's alluring offer did not alter it. The 
meeting lasted nearly two hours. At its conclusion Mr. 
Rives, who has been acting as counsel for the company, 
told the reporters that the stockholders had decided to sell 
After much discussion they 


the house building. 


passed this resolution : 


opera 


the fact of the great difference of opinion among the stock- 


In view of 
holders as to the practicability of completing the repairs upon the build- 
ing in time to secure the production of opera this season, and the inad- 
sability of making such extensive repairs as are rendered necessary by 


he late fire, and rebuilding hastily with the risks of future danger by 


the use of the same by the public, and in view of the difficulty experi 
enced in raising money from stockholders to complete the repairs, 

fi ¢ That in the opinion of the stockholders, as well as from the 
advice of experienced builders, the necessary repairs cannot properly be 
fone in time for the production of opera in the coming winter 

Res That the property be sold at public sale, under its encum 
brances and indebtedness 


Mr. Samuel Babcock, who presided at the meeting, said 
afterward ® 

“This means that there will be no more opera in New 
York, so far as the Metropolitan Opera House Company is 
concerned. We found that many of the stockholders were 
unwilling to meet the expense of restoring the building, 
and also that the restoration could not be properly com. 
pleted in time to permit of the production of opera this 
year. Whether any of the gentlemen who are stockholders 
of this company will endeavor to form another company 
for the purpose of producing opera I cannot say. It is 
certain, however, that no such scheme has yet been deter- 
mined upon, The plan for a reorganization and purchase 
of the 
of stockholders of the present company, which was 


preperty by a new company, composed of a num. 
ber 
suggested a week ago, has been definitely abandoned. 
There The 
property will be sold in the usual way, after notice has 


were too many complications in the way. 
been given in legal form ; andif the purchase price leaves 
any surplus over the debts the same will be divided among 
the stockholders. Our contract with Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau is of course abrogated by this decision.” 

Another stockholder said that the fact that a number of 
stockholders had pay their 
caused many others to feel unwilling to incur further re- 


failed to assessments had 
sponsibilities. 

Still “One 
differences of opinion among the stockholders was the lo- 


another stockholder said: reason for the 
cation of the boxes, There were seventy in all, and thirty- 
five of them were on the parterre floor. Of these about 
thirty were really desirable. Their owners could see well 
and had no difficulty in renting them on matinées and when 
they were absent. In fact, they received enough in that 
way to almost pay the $2,000 to $3,000 of assessments 
levied on each stockholder. The owners of the upstairs 
boxes, on the other hand, had to pay the same assessments, 
could neither see nor be seen so well and could rent their 
boxes only rarely. In other words, they had less enjoy- 
ment when they were present and received no income from 
their property when they were absent. The expense of 
maintaining the opera fell practically on those stockhold- 
ers. If they had had good boxes they might not have 
grumbled, but their wives did not like to go upstairs where 
nobody could see them or their dresses. In considering a 
reorganization we found no way by which all the boxes 
could be advantageously placed, even if we reduced their 
size and number, Therefore enough were dissatisfied to 
prevent the plan proposed last week from being success. 
ful,’’ 

Mr. Schoeffel said he had been very much surprised. 

‘‘Thave no doubt,”’ he said, ‘*that everything could 
have been gotten ready in time for the opening of the 
opera season on January 1. We had a three years lease of 
the house, beginning on October 1, but we would have 
This will break our 


So far as I know, we have no claim for 


been willing to wait until January 1. 
lease, of course. 
damages because of the breaking of the lease, I cabled the 
situation to Mr, Abbey, who is at Ansterdam, and presume 
that he and Mr. Grau will determine upon some plan of 
You see, only one-third of the firm is here, where- 
We had hired a complete opera 
company, including some of the greatest stars in the world. 
What we will do with them I cannot say. 
any of the contracts and do not know how they are worded. 
I believe that they all contain clauses which allow either 
side to withdraw because of an act of God. Of course this 
It is possible that we will bring the com. 


action, 


as two-thirds are abroad. 


I have not seen 


fire was such, 
pany overanyhow. Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincin.- 
nati and a few other cities would be glad to have sucha 
company for a time, I take it. There is no probability of 
our having the company in New York this winter, because 
there is no place where opera can be satisfactorily pro. 
duced. Carnegie Hall might be all right if it had a stage, 
but it hasn't, and a proper stage could not be completed in 


time. Astage for grand opera is not built in a day, and is 


more likely to occupy a year. I have heard Hammerstein's 
Thirty-fourth street opera house spoken of, but I guess 





that if any grand opera is produced there he will produce 
it himself, We certainly won’t, for we do not consider it 
fitted for the purpose. The only house in the city, in fact, 
that is available is the Academy of Music, and that is with- 
out boxes. Besides, we have no assurance that we could 
get it.”’ 

What will become of the Metropolitan Opera House is a 
question that none of the stockholders was ready to an- 
swer yesterday. As no one had any idea as to who would 
purchase it, of course nobody could tell what would be 
done with it. Its availability for hotel purposes has been 
discussed and favorably decided. The Bank of New Am- 
sterdam is said to possess a ten years lease of its quarters 
on the Broadway and Thirty-ninth street corner. Whether 
there are any other long leases was not learned yesterday, 
but some of the stockholders said they thought not. None 
of the stockholders thought that there would be any sur- 
plus to divide. —‘* Sun.”’ 


Another Letter for Mr. Virgil. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
WAS invited recently to inspect the Virgil 
clavier. You know I never thought anything of dumb 
keyboards or instruments with which piano playing is said 
to be imparted to pupils without the aid of musical sounds 
(excepting perhaps the technicon, invented by Mr. Broth- 
erhood, whom I met seven or eight years ago, from which 
instrument I thought some strength could be given to the 
fingers). When Mr. Virgil requested me to go and examine 
his ‘‘clavier’’ I said to myself: ‘‘ This is another case; 
nothing good can be done unless the fingers produce a 
sound, and this sound is properly judged by the player 
and purified by daily exercises judiciously selected.” 

When Mr. Virgil explained to me the object of his in- 
strument and his ideas about the motion of the fingers in 
playing the piano I was glad to acknowledge that he was 
perfectly right, and I congratulate him in having brought 
out in the musical world an invention that will enable 
teachers and pupils to save months, not to say years, which 
are spent in trying to make people understand that to lift 
up the fingers is more difficult than to move them down 
and press them on the keys. 

It would be unnecessary for me to describe his ingenious 
invention, Mr. Virgil can do it himself to anybody that 
would be interested init, but can assure you that hisinstru- 
ment can give to anybody the proper idea of the best 
motions of the fingers in less than three or four days of 
exercises, and establish the foundation of a great execu- 
tion in a manner that will never be forgotten any more by 
the student, 

I thought of writing this letter to you because I know 
you are the champion of all that is good in music. You 
can be sure that no praise can be enough for Mr. Virgil 
and his very simple and useful invention. 

Very truly yours, GONZALO NuNEz. 


No More Opera. 


Have you read the sensational news of the day, 
More appalling than anything down in the bay? 
We're to have no more opera this year, they say. 


No more /enori with sensitive throats, 
No more “ Manricos "’ with falsetto notes, 
No “ Lohengrins "’ in their property boats. 


No prima donna compared to a bird, 
No “ Violetta "' as never was heard, 
No “ Marguerite " at a dollar a word. 


No little ** Siebel’ to sing of a flower, 
No *‘ Azucena"’ shut up in a tower, 
No “ Ortrud”’ to “ recitative"’ for an hour. 


No Donizetti with lachrymose themes 
On maids who go mad and seek refuge in screams, 
Nor Bellini’s young woman who walks in her dreams. 


No more Wagnerian motif to hear, 
No more in boxes at 9 to appear, 
If the board knows itself at this stage of the year. 


Ah, lovers of music, condemned to New York, 
If you wish to hear opera follow the stork, 
Fly over to Paris or London or Cork.—‘* World.” 











(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
7 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention, All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils, Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 








Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 
during the entire summer, 














F course you all know him, and I hear already 

a smacking of musical chops and a sharpening 

of critical axes on the comparison grindstone, for, lo, 

and behold ! it has been said that Rafael Joseffy, prince 

of piano players, the only begotten artistic son of Car! 

Tausig, will once more enter the lists with his lance 

couchant and tilt like the gallant knight he is in the 
tournay of pianists this season. 

Alas, and likewise alack, 'tis I who must announce 
the saddening information that Joseffy will not play 
this season either in or out of New York, unless his 
health improves very much. 


* 
x ” 


Any news about the little curly haired giant 
of the keyboard is always welcome news and I can 
tell you all that he has not touched a piano since 
April last, for his nervous system, owing to a severe 
malarial attack, has gone back on him and “ no more 
strong cigars,” says Dr. Jacobi, and “no more ten 
hours a day study,” says the same authority, so that 
Master Rafael is at present condemned to long 
country walks, drives and kindred recreations. 

How badly the piano loving public will feel at this 
intelligence I know full well, for I have beencoddling 
myself and others with the impression that we would 
once more listen to that exquisite silvery touch, to 
those cool, delicious scales, and that incomparable 
style. “O, Kehrt Zurick du Kuenhe Saenger,” we 
cry, and for a reply the Napoleon of pianists replies 
with his characteristic drawl: “I like camping out 
better than piano playing, don’t you,” and we shrug 
our shoulders and remember maliciously that after all 
we will have Paderewski. 


+ 
* * 


Camping out reminds me of a story Joseffy 
tells. He was a month at Lake Saranac, in the 
Adirondacks, and of course lived in atent, (The pic- 
ture is a most excellent one of a tent and a retired 
pianist). Occasionally he went to the hotel (about meal 
time), and of course was amused at the usual bad 
music made there by what the landlord solemnly called 
“the orchestra.” 

The “orchestra” consisted of a bad pianist and a 
fairly bad violinist. Joseffy declares that the pianist 
was a distinctly bad one, so he must have been a 


terror. 

Hearing that the great virtuoso was stopping at 
the house (Wieniawski, they say, always ‘double 
stopped” at a hotel) the piano smasher (he was 
small and cheeky") sauntered up to Joseffy and 
saluted him fraternally. 

«You're a musician, too ?” said he, familiarly. 

“Yes,” said “ Rafe,” modestly. 

‘‘Where do you live?” came the next question, 
followed with: ‘* Do you play the piano, too?” The 
“too” was too much for Joseffy, who never caught a 
harder slap in his life. 

“I play a little,” he said, timidly, “but I don't 
teach much, except in Brooklyn.” 

« Oh,” said the piano smasher in a superior tone, 
and he concluded the artistic reunion by saying: 
“You like to watch me play, don’t you?” and then 
strolled away, feeling that he had given the coup de 
grace to a rival artist. 

Joseffy said he really enjoyed watching the man 
play, for he would rush at the music, recklessly play 
in any key that happened to be under his fingers and 
scowl savagely at the violinist for not being in 
tune. 

«T’ve hard work to keep him going,” he said, apolo- 
getically ; and I fancy he was a familiar type of the 
country pianist. 


” 
* * 


There is no question that Joseffy has disliked 
playing in public for some time past. His ideals are 
lofty to a degree, he is a perfectionist, and as con- 
ditions for public performances are not always favor- 
able he would rather study at his comfortable home 
in the country surrounded by an unusually happy fam- 
ily circle, by his friends, his horses and dogs. With 
the glare of the footlights he has been familiar since 
he was a boy. Why begrudge this truly great artist 
his retreat, for from it will emerge a greater man, 
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purified by study and “la vie intime,” as the French 
would say. Every virtuoso has some time in his 
career felt the necessity of withdrawal from the brill- 
iant noise and éclat of musical life. The soul ex- 
pands in solitude, the inner man develops the world 
and its ambitions are for the nonce forgotten, and 
old ideals are revived. Oh, I assure you, it is a wise 
thing, this “retreat,” as it is calledin religious life. In 
our rush and hurry after wealth we starve our spiritu- 
al souls, noble thoughts are put under battened hatches 
and the body, the “ gross, nude, hankering body,” -as 
Walt Whitman would say, rides the gale, while with- 
in a beautiful life may be slowly stifling for more 
spiritual air. 

Why, then, should not a man of Joseffy’s calibre 
seek in solitude his exquisite art, polish it, broaden 
it, deepen it and later re-enter the musical world a 
nobler (because wiser) artist? And 
what an ideal is his! Two years 
in intimate association with that 
impeccable artist, Carl Tausig, he 
daily heard realized his darling 
dreams of playing, for Tausig’s 
coldness vanished entirely when in 
the presence of the sympathetic 
few. Joseffyis the only pianist alive 
to-day who fulfills the traditions of 
that almost unapproachable noble 
school of piano playing—the school 
which began where other pianists 
And how faithfully this 
genial artist and man, Joseffy, has 


stopped, 


the ideals of Tausig ! 
When I listen to Joseffy | not only 


forget all other pianists, for com- 


preserved 


parisons in his presence are absurd, 
but I also hear something absolutely 
unique in the art. 

His Hellenic style, so classically 
beautiful! The 
taneity of his play brings before me 


unrivaled spon- 


those exquisitely sculptured figures 


of the Parthenon.  Joseffy’s fine 
sense of rhythm, of reserve, of 
balance, of tonal symmetry is 


Grecian. The fluent life is there, 
but it is a measured ebb and flow, 
it is rhythm, in a word—not the ill 
balanced, disorderly playing of the 
modern virtuoso, who robs Peter 
to illy pay Paul. 
tonal Incomparable style, original, 
distinctive, marks his lightest utterance, the blithe- 
someness of the Greek 


This is true art; this is not the feverish emotional 


He never indulges 
in debauches. 


and his eternal serenity. 
striving of morbidity, the morally diseased gasps of 
the d/asé fin de siécle virtuoso. Ina word, Joseffy is a 
great artist, and one need not in speaking of his 
playing blind one’s self with such phrases as “ poetic 
interpretation,” ‘“ profound 
poser pianist” and all the other stopgaps that betray 


readings,” “great com- 


a poverty in the pianist’s equipment that is irre- 
mediable. 
It is the old, old story of weakness bolstering 


itself up with factitious bulwarks, when a pianist 
lots of temperament, but not 
‘more expression than facility,” &c. 


tech- 
Tech- 


nic has many meanings beside the commonplace 


«has much 


nic, 


mechanical one, and Joseffy has the greatest technic 
(in the wider sense) I ever listened to, Understand 
me, he may not play double notes better than Pach- 
mann, his 
stein’s, his touch as warm as Paderewski's, his oc- 
taves like Rosenthal’s; but his playing comprises a 
totality of all those qualities that is astounding. 
His style is remarkably eclectic, and it is difficult to 
say that he plays Chopin as well as Bach, or Tschai- 
kowsky as well as Schumann. A certain fat headed 
critic decreed that Joseffy could not play Beethoven ; 
hence it was the fashion to say of him: “Ah! he 
plays the Chopin E minor concerto, but he can’t play 
Beethoven, heis not deep enough.” ‘ Deep enough,” 
forsooth. Oh, for some divine club that I could 
use in a hellish manner on the skulls of stu pid 
critics, who admire listening to some country profes- 
sor stagger clumsily through a Beethoven sonata, but 
who find Bach and Beethoven too beautiful if played 
by a Joseffy! I don’t care a fig for your “ readings,” 


tone may not be as large as Rubin- 


‘if the man at the piano plays like a dry, clumsy 
donkey, and that’s what all good (so called) Bach and 
Beethoven players are, from “Hands von Bulow” 
down. s 

Music, music, my friends! Joseffy 
music, and how all your new gods will crumble into 

clay when he plays again! How he paints for you a 
perfect picture of a composition that makes all the 
impressionistic sketches of your “ passionate pian- 
ists” look like streaky daubs. Out upon you all, with 

your Chopin players, your Schumann reciters, or, 
worse still, the historical piano fiends! All, all van- 

ish when the master appears, and now I will take a 

breath, and a long one. 


e * 
I have composed for that best of good fellows 
and musicians, Xaver Scharwenka, a piece for piano 








“WHO IS THIS?” 


and camphorina, which I have entitled “Colerina: | 
Etude de Quarantine.” It is dedicated to Xaver and 
| is orchestrated by Constantin Sternberg. It is by 
| myself and three daring collaborateurs, and will be 


sold by subscription and a music clerk, Orders 


should be sent in arrear (of the house), also for my 


new concerto for second violin, orchestra and male 


« 


chorus. elie 


This I found in a Buffalo paper : 


MUSEE-THEATER. 


M. S. ROBINSON 


OPEN FROM 1:00 TO 10:00 P. M. 


| Continuous Performances from 2 to 5:30 
and 7:45 to 10:45 P. M. 


General Manager. 





WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, JULY 11. 


THE COOLEST PLACE IN THE CITY. 
OF AMUSEMENT. 


THE TEMPLE 


Initial Appearance of the Famous Piano Electrocutor, 


PADDY WHISKEY, 


Who Plays the Piano with his Mose, Hee/, Keys 
Covered, Blindfolded, Dancing Jig to His Own 
Music, etc. Most Original and Novel 
Specialty on the Stage. 

Jan Ignace will have to look to his laurels, 


* 
7 ” 


Somebody sent me the following anecdote of 
Beethoven, which is doubtless veracious : 


One morning the leader of the Barth Singing Society visited his friend 
the great musician Beethoven. 


makes | 


composed this to-day, but coming into this room and seeing a bright fire 
burning I thought it would make good matter for the flames.” 





* Allow me,” said Barth, taking the manuscript. ‘* Let's try it.” As 
Barth began to play the frown passed away from Beethoven's face and 
He was exceedingly pleased when Barth 


It was 


| 
| 
he listened very attentively. 

said, ‘** Oh, no, my dear friend, this is too good for the flames." 
the renowned selection ** Adelaide.’’—Translated from a German peri 
| Odical published about 1854. 


This gives me an idea; why shouldn't I start a 
| bureau of anecdotes of popular composers and sell 
them by the string or yard tostriving music historiog- 
| raphers who contemplate biographies and who run 
out of material. 


these : 


Suppose | keep a stock on hand like 


Chopin and Liszt. 


| Itis said that Liszt hated mosquitoes, and Chopin, 
who always was a dreadful tease, knowing the weak- 


iness of his dearest enemy, resolved to give hima 


scare, One morning Liszt entered 
with a gentle jag (the result of a 
wager with Count Festetics, to 
whom he dedicated his six- 
teenth Concert Polonaise etude) 
to determine who could drink 
the most absinthe in their re- 


spective beers. 

“Sheol,” said Liszt eloquently, 
“Sheol, Chopin, or Chopin, Sheol, 
whichever you like; whoop la!” 
and he fell on a divan. 

«Skeol,” 
correcting him in true Norwegian 


said Chopin politely, 
fashion (was he Polish ? ). 


“Lettergo,” said Liszt irrele- 
vantly, and then slumbered. 
Chopin's thin lips withered with 
malice, and tiptoeing furtively back 
of Liszt he got a box full of mos 
quitoes (which he had caught with 
a tiny net ‘au bord d'une source,” 
near Lisztville) and placed them 
at Liszt's head, lifting up the lid as 
Then to treble 
at the piano, and began in his most 
that 


triolen 


he did so. he slid 
nocturne 


the 


bass), which Liszt, after he got over 


murmurous fashion 
in F (you know it- in 
his rage and a red nose, christened 
the “ Notturno de Mosquito,” 


* ° ¥ 
Charming story, isn’t it, and 
quite as good as the average 
historical anecdote? Here is one | forged about 


Beethoven : 
Beethoven and Esterhazy. 

“No!" said the composer of the ninth symphony, 
throwing a bootjack at his housekeeper, ‘‘ No, tell 
the damned idiot I'm drunk or dead or both.” Then 
turning with a sigh to a large bottle of schnapps he 
poured its contents over his hair, and with beating 
heart penned the immortal “Hymn to Joy” in his thirty- 
sixth symphony. 

Prince Esterhazy, greatly incensed at the refusal of 
Beethoven to see him, hastily chalked on his door a 
small theme which Beethoven afterward used in the 
Takeawhiskey Quartet. From such 


allegro of his 


small beginnings, &c. 
* 
* 


” 
I know one about Field, the pianist, which | 


don’t think I ought to tell ; it might offend his many 
no historical anec- 


admirers, but then it is not true 


dote ever is—so here goes : 
Field and Clementi. 
“Hang up the shirts first, you blooming, bloody 
jackass,” said Muzio to his pupil John Field (it is said, 
} 


vpeiny 


you know, that they always washed their linen, 
thrifty persons), “and mind you keep your wrists 
you it.” With this sound 


Clementi relapsed into his tub of suds, and for 


limber while do advice 
a time 
a vigorous rub-a-dub filled the air with saponaceous 
sighs. 

A scream followed by a gurgle caused Clementi to 
spring from the wash tub, vault into the yard and 
hastily clap Field the 
pianist had almost swallowed a clothespin, and if the 
author of the “Gradus ad Parnassum ” had not been 


expeditious the composer of the charming nocturnes 


on back. The great Irish 


would have strangled. 


a « 


Let me see, have I forgotten anything ? Oh, 





‘Good morning,” said he, ** what's the news to-day ?”’ 





your “interpretations,” your “classical traditions,” 





“Here,” answered Beethoven, as he handed him a manuscript. ‘I 


yes, the Italian phrase which generally comes bravely 
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smirking at the end of every musical story, “Si non e 
vero, ben trovato,” which means that Ben was a good 


old liar anyhow. . 
* * 


Only one word more, about “ The Wreckers,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne (Scrib- 
ner) ; 

A comparatively recent visitor to Samoa, Steven- 
son's island home, describes him as fairly running 
wild, and significantly adds that a pair of shoes and a 


bar of soap (horrors !) would greatly improve his ap- | 
| ) K 


pearance, One involuntarily thinks of all this when 
‘The Wrecker” The plot 


as involved as Gaboriau’s and the pleas- 


is finished and laid aside, 
or plots are 
ure one receives from detached episodes is more 
than counterbalanced by the tiresome amount of 
padding introduced, 

Once more are illustrated the benefits and dangers 
of collaboration, and in the case of “The Wrecker” 
the result is simply dire failure, Not alone are there 
sins against form, but the matter often offends and 
in some places becomes positively repugnant, 
wonders if the sensitive pen has lost its cunning. 

“The Wrecker” 
ing and many of its pages are positively exciting. 


is nevertheless interesting read- 
Parisian art life is cleverly depicted, doubtless by 
Stevenson. His stepson, Mr, Osborne, whose style is 
breezy, gives some excellent sketches of San Fran- 
life, the Jim Pinkerton is 
worthy of Bret Harte or Mark Twain, The ups and 
probably autobio- 


cisco and character of 
downs of a speculator's life are 
graphical, for Mr, Osborne's father was an * operator” 
and his son was intended for the stock exchange. 

Many cruel and improbable episodes abound, and 
one looks in vain for the keen descriptive touches of 
«“ Treasure Island” or “ Kidnapped,” In aword « The 
Wrecker” is a stunning (literally) book for boys or 
those who enjoy the coarser style of Rider Haggard, 
but it is not literature, 

It is profusely illustrated by William Hale and W. 
L. Metcalf and contains an epilogue to Will H. Low, 
the artist 
author's words ‘Here, you will say, is a prodigious 


and Stevenson's friend. To quote the 
quantity of theory to our halfpenny worth of police 
novel.” In point of strict fact there is more of police 
novel than theory, Mr, Stevenson should quit col- 


laborating. 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 


Our OrGANS—(Continued), 





HINT ro CHURCH ARCHITECTS—-FACTS ABOUT BUILDING, SET- 


EXPORTING—INTERESTING HOME ORGANS, 


PING UP, 
ANY people imagine that the extra pipe sec- 
M tions in different parts of church edifices are merely 
‘show pipes,’’ and that there must be three or four or- 
gans. Most organs of any pretensions now are composite 
affairs, made up of as many ‘' organ departments ”’ as there 
are wind chests and actions. Some of the former, however, 
are more widely separated than others. 
A page of ‘‘specification "’ 
gan of to-day looks like the summary of some great scien- 
tific research in several languages, 


of the average ambitious or- 


The talk of a gather 
ing of organ builders upon the technicalities of pipes, 
stops, tubes, movements and couplers would sound like 
the chatter of foreigners to an uninitiated listener. 

The great Auditorium organ of Chicago, for instance, 
has its great, swell, choir, solo, echo, stage and pedal or. 
gans, ten couplers, thirteen mechanical accessories, an 
adjustable combination action sufficient to make the head 
swim, and fourteen pedal movements! It has 109 speak- 
ing stops and 7,124 pipes. 

The Marble Collegiate Church organ is located in five 
different parts of the church, all remote from the key box. 
No mechanical device of any kind interposes between the 
key box and pipes of any part of the organ—all electrical. 
All the keyboards, including the pedals, are related to 
stops at both ends of the church. 

In the Garden City Cathedral, on Long Island, is the 
largest organ in the world, having 115 speaking stops ; 32 
feet is the length of the longest pipe. An organ in Riga, 
Russia, is reported as having 120 pipes, but the ‘‘rumor”’ 
has not been sufficiently certified to to warrant pique on 
the part of the Garden City mammoth. 

Mr. Leo Kofler’s organ in St. Paul’s Chapel had the first 
electrical motor in the city. The new Bethel Temple, 
whose gilded dome attracts the rising sun at Seventy-sixth 
street and Madison avenue, cost over $15,000, and that 
without case, for the instrument stands well into the wall. 
It is played, too, by a first-class organist, Mr. Mulligan, 
who is alse organist at St. Mark’s, and was before that at 
St. Leo's. 

A great mistake of the day in the erection of church 
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buildings isin finishing the architectural features ef the 
building before giving out the organ contract. This indi- 


| cates anew the inferiority of musical to mechanical in- 


telligence of the day. Let us dropa tear and a prayer 
therefor. 

The architect naturally studies simply eye effect. Bishop, 
rector, curate, deacon and pewholder, with hat in hand 
and uptilted head, march around among the lath and plas- 
ter, and, surveying the work, say: ‘‘ It is good.”” ‘And 
now hustle in your music and finish her up,’’ suggests 
the master of ceremonies. 

Poor organ, like the singer in the fashionable parlor, is 
expected to have no requirements and to furnish all de- 


mands. Easy chair, piano case, curtain, punch table, font, 


oil painting, tapestry, railing and pulpit are treated with | 


reverential courtesy, a chamber the size of a statue niche 
is given to a great monster of an instrument that would re- 
quire a sounding space the size of an entire chancel to doit 
justice. The limbs of St. Christopher and Saintess Agnes 
are given ample space, the poor organist’s pedal extremities 
are cramped into ungraceful slants and half of the roar and 


| tone color of the fine instrument are frittered into flat 


One | 








space or flattened against an opposite wall. Add to this 
the modern desire for show that cries : ‘*‘ We must have the 
best in the shop!’ and puts up a two fold organ ina half 
fold chancel, and the church organ crime iscomplete. The 
organ chamberin the otherwise magnificent St. Agnes is 
an example of this eye worshipping stupidity, for which 
neither organist nor builder is to blame, 

Among our metropolitan surprises is that of stepping off 
a great noisy, prosaic, unrhythmic and malodorous street 
into a great carpenter’s workshop where the ecclesiastical 
strains of the church organ are floating about like a robed 
monk caught at a féte. 

One of our prominent builders has had the good taste to 
have the windows in his workshop church shaped or of 
pointed design. These windows are all ranged in a row 
next the ceiling. Across the ceiling is a huge trolley pul- 
ley (or pulley trolley, I do not know which) like a dental 
pulley, so arranged that elevated portions of the instru 
ments may be plucked out and set on the floor at the feet 
of the workman, in place of his being obliged to climb up 
a high ladder to reach them. About three such organs as 
the Auditorium might be built at one time in this room, 
and there would be as little space to spare as between the 
quadrille sets on a summer porch, 

About one organ a day on an average or, more properly 
speaking, about fifty a year are turned out. A naked un- 
musical box of tubes of but forty pipes, being built for the 
Emmanuel Church in Baltimore, looks pretty massive in 
there. Think of one four times the size! 

Comparatively few Irishmen may be found among the 
workmen, who are chiefly German, French and English. 
The trade is a long, tedious one to learn, at which one with 
a gift even is glad to serve two or three years’ unpaid ap- 
prenticeship. The rarity of ergan building, together with 
the temperament on the Green Isle, may account for this 
lack of nationality in the business. 

Builders look to the Episcopal and Catholic churches for 
the most sympathetic patronage ; these, making a greater 
specialty of their music than the others, are apt to be more 
thoughtful in location and architecture. 

Modern variety in church architecture has been a sore 
trial to organ builders. 

An organ builder must be a mechanical musician. He must 
be able to calculate possibilities to as great a nicety and 
with as great danger of wreckage from subtle danger as the 
ship captain with his change of compass and currents. 
The organ for the shore and the one for the mountain side 
must be built on entirely different bases, and allowances 
must be made for how much mountain and how little 
shore. 

An organ was recently put up on a lot whose cellar 
foundation was the ‘‘salt sea ocean,’’ with all the damp 
ness that the words imply. One lately set up'in ‘‘St. Paul’s 
Within the Walls,”’ in Rome, had to be tempered to stand 
the dry, hot sirocco winds of that latitude. One sent to 
the Church of St. Ignatius, Quito, Ecuador, South America, 
had to be made in so small proportions that it could be 
packed upon the backs of mules for transportation across 
the mountains. One sent to the Brunswick M. E. Church, 
Halifax, had to be treated after its kind, and one planted 
in Makawau, island of Maui, Sandwich Islands, after its 
kind, and all had to be “ goed.”’ 

‘*What "’ you say, ‘‘does New York export to these far 
away districts?’’ Indeed that she does, and to Cuba, 
Mexico, West Indies and Japan. A brother of the organ in 
the Cathedral on Fifth avenue, of St. George’s, St. Mark’s, 
and St. Mary the Virgin here, is making sweet music for 
the slant eyed Episcopalians at Yokohama. And the docu- 
ments certifying thereto rest here upon very American roll 
top desks, surrounded by every American appliance of 
telephone, telegraph, patent blotter, pen wiper and best 
girl picture ! 

Not only that, but it may be proven that in modern im- 
provement and invention of all kind the American trade is 
far ahead of that of Europe. 

All the materials in use in building are found in the 








United States. Since mahogany entered the 400 of woods, 
pine and poplar for white woods, with oak and chestnut 
for boxes and cases, have been found equally valuable. 
Five or six metals are used, largely iron and brass. Metals’ 
are covered in nickel plate and tin, woods heavily 
varnished in shellac to prevent them from splitting. The 
woods must be carefully repaired and kept in stock, 
pretty easily written words, but what they cost of vigi- 
lance, anxiety and experience to the builder only he can 
know. The equipments for preservation must be first 
class and the vigilance eternal and unvacational. 
FANNIE EpGaR THOMAS, 





Antonin Dvorak. 

N an article published a few years ago in the 
| ‘*North American Review ’’ Mr. Walter Damrosch took 
occasion to dwell, among other things, upon the univer- 
sality of music, ‘Its germs,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the folksong 
and dance, are national, but its developments take it out 
of the limitations of race and geography, and in its highest 
forms, it purest manifestations, it speaks and belongs to 
all the world.’”’ This sentence, absolutely correct in this 
generalized form, fails when applied toindividual musicians. 
There are not many composers whe know how to free them- 
selves from the musical traditions of their mother country, to 
divest their works from all local peculiarities, from local 
color, local rhythms, local modulations ; from all elements, 
in short, which narrow down the general human expression 
by music of passions and emotions to one exclusive way of 
expression, peculiar to the individual nations. Only the 
masters of our art have succeeded in speaking a universal 
language which makes their works intelligible to all the 
people all the world over. 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak, who is to arrive in New York, at the 
end of this month to become the director of the National 
Conservatory of Music, is generally termed a ‘ Slavic”’ 
composer, This classification, which is equivalent to a 
limitation, does injustice to Dvordk’s genius. There was, 
certainly, a time when Mr. Dvorak was only a Slavic com- 
poser. Grown up amid the fascinating melodies of the 
Czech autochthones, saturated with the wild, rugged beauty 
of Bohemian lore (‘‘ Bohemian”’ is not to be takenin the 
French sense of ‘‘ Bohémien,”’ gipsy), he so fully imbibed 
the spirit of his nation’s music that he could not help 
emitting this spirit when he began composing. The 
works of his early period bore, indeed, a distinctly Slavic 
stamp ; but as years rolled on, as this rare musical talent 
ripened and broadened out, it freed itself from national 
fetters and became international, cosmopolitan. To-day 
Dvordk’s compositions appeal more directly to the world 
at large than those of most of his Russian and Scandina 
vian colleagues. 

That Dvorak should have begun as a distinctly national 
composer will be readily understood by taking a glimpse at 
the very remarkable story of his life. He emerged from 
nearly the lowest stations of life. Born at Mulhausen, 
near Kralup (Bohemia), September 8, 1841, young Dvorak 
was an assistant in his father’s twofold business, that of a 
tavern keeper and a butcher shop. In the village school 
he learned the rudiments of music and was instructed in 
violin playing ; and many a shilling he earned by fiddling 
on Sundays at the dancing places and ‘‘ Kirmesses.”’ At 
the age of thirteen he was instructed in organ and piano 
playing and in the elements of counterpoint. Eighteen 
years old, Dvorak had the privilege of a scholarship under 
Joseph Pietsch, the famous director of the Prague organ 
school, and of his successor Kreyci, who made the young 
musician acquainted with Mozart, Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn. Teearn a livelihood he accepted engagements as 
violinist in small strolling bands, afterward as viola player 
in the orchestra of the Prague Opera House and later still 
as organist in several churches of the Bohemian capital ; 
the emoluments he derived from these various sources 
amounting at first to 30, afterward to 60, finally to 120 
florins (21¢ florins = $1) per year. 

In 1871 he left the theatre and devoted himself to teach- 
ing, but without considerably increasing his wealth there- 
by. These were hard days for the young, hard striving 
man, but while continually struggling for a bare sub- 
sistence he went on writing compositions, heaping piles 
upon piles, without ever selling one of them, without find- 
ing a publisher or a musical society willing to take notice of 
them. About this time he wrote his ‘‘ Patriotic Hymn,”’ 
for mixed chorus and orchestra, a tremendously difficult 
composition, brimful of virile and forcible rhythms, and 
the opera ‘‘ Konig and Kohler” (‘* King and Coaldigger ”’). 
The opera was admitted to an orchestral trial in the 
Prague Landestheater and was rejected. 

Not, however, daunted, he pursued his creative labors. 
While organist at the Adelbert Church, Prague, he struck 
upon the happy idea of sending some of his compositions 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction in Vienna, asking at 
the same time to grant him a ‘‘stipendium,’’ which would 
allow him to pursue his studies untrammeled by petty 
cares and the enervating struggle for his daily bread. 
Among the members of the imperial committee whose duty 
it was to examine the compositions of the applicants for 
this grant were, at that time, Herbeck and Hanslick. 
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‘*Many a talent,’’ writes Hanslick upon this subject, ‘is 
among these applicants which does not fulfill the promises 
it seems to give. There are even many talents who don’t 
promise anything at all. Of the three legal requirements 
indispensable for the granting of the ‘stipendium ’—youth, 
poverty and talent—most of the applicants possess only 
the two first named, willingly resigning themselves as to 
the third one.”’ 

It was therefore quite a surprise for the committee to 
find one day very distinct proofs of a most pronounced 
talent for composition in a symphony in F major, sent by 
one Antonin Dvordk. Although rather careless as to the 
form, whose laws were disregarded in quite a genial, off 
hand way, there was such a forcible, unmistakable imprint 
of a talent, full of life and vigor, in this composition, that 
Herbeck secured its author a grant of $200 a year. From 
this day fortune began to smile upon the modest young 
master. When Brahms replaced Herbeck on the committee 
he took every means to encourage the gifted composer ; he 
brought him before the world by securing him a publisher 
(Simrock); he commended him to Joachim, ‘who still further 
advanced his interests by securing performances of his 
work in Germany and England. Since that time Dvordk’s 
fame has risen rapidly, and to-day he has taken a firm 
foothold in the musical world, which recognizes him as one 
of the foremost talents among the living com- 
posers. Hanslick thinks Brahms and Dvoridk the 
two most prominent composers of our days. 

A short review of his principal works will 
establish a solid basis for this high judgment. 
Educated in the school of the German classics, 
Dvorak is nevertheless a thoroughly original 
talent, belonging to no ‘‘school’’ whatever. 
His models are Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms ; 
but he never ‘ copies ’’ these masters. 
times lacks the full evenness of form, the aca- 
demic smoothness of Brahms and others; but he 
never lacks brilliant, genial ideas. In our times, 
when musical compositions of genuine value are 
so extremely rare ; when strained painstaking 
toil dominates over the clear, the graceful and 
the original ; when musicians use their art solely 
for imitative purposes, seeking their inspiration 
in a poem or a picture, in which they try to find 
the ** musical expression ;’’ in these times, I say, 
the musical world is to be congratulated upon a 
composer of such primitive originality, of such a 
genial naiveté as Dvorak’s. 


He some- 


In the works of his latter period he has, more- 
over, emancipated himself from the Slavic ele- 
ment which so forcibly pervaded his former com- 
positions. Although never orthodox as to the 
correctness of form, all of his compositions are 
logically developed ; not pedantic, he is never 
‘‘naturalistic’’ either; a master of counterpoint, 
he never exhibits his art in an ostentatious way ; 
although a scholar in musical theory he has never 
lost the pristine freshness and originality of his 
creative powers. That Dvorak is an absolute 
master of orchestral resources we are well aware, 
we who have heard his symphony, op. 88 (per- 
formed last season by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra), his ‘*Slavic Rhapsodies,’’ with their wild, 
dashing impetuousness, his ‘‘ Legends,’”’ &c. His 
sextet in A major (op. 48), introduced into the musical 
world by Joachim, has become as famous as his ‘ Slavic 
Dances ’’ which elicited such warm praise from the late 
Louis Ehlert. 

It was that distinguished musical littérateur, the lamented 
Louis Ehlert, who first recognized and publicly proclaimed 
the rare gifts of the then quite unknown Bohemian com- 
poser ; and words of unstinted praise flew like a current of 
enthusiasm from the glowing pen of the celebrated critic. 
He was the first to discover in Dvorak a ‘full fledged talent, 
and quite a natural one at that.’’ He felt himself agree- 
ably surprised by the total absence of pedantry, of con- 
trapuntal trickery and orchestral raffinement in these com- 
positions ; everything seemed to him the pure outflow of a 
charmingly natural disposition, of a remarkable inventive- 
ness and force of expression. It is well known to what a 
degree Louis Ehlert hated the ‘contrapuntal hypocrisy,”’ 
the ‘‘ algebra of the unimaginative ;’’ how harshly he used 
to deal with ‘*those uninventive toilers’’ who use coun- 
terpoint and musical learning as a cloak wherewith to 
cover their inanity, the threadbareness of their ideas (vide 
his essay on ‘‘ Philistinism in Composition ’’). 

But, as was said above, Antonin Dvorak’s is far from lack- 
ing the art of counterpoint and harmony. Witness his ten 
** Legends ;’’ look at the multitudinous, variegated repeti- 
tions of their short motives, at the terseness of their the- 
matic structure ; read the finale of his symphony in D 
major ; the ‘‘thema con variazioni’’ with which the beau- 
tiful sextet comes to a close, or the adagio of his trio in F 
minor. Are they not numberless proofs of Dvordk’s theo- 
retical scholarship? But there you find, to use Ehlert’s 
own words, ‘‘the artistic, the genuine way of using the 
results of theoretic training.’’ This proceeding rests upon 
the capacity of reducing an idea to its original germ by 








means of analysis, and of developing poetic contrasts from | 
‘it; so that a perfect organism is unfolded before our eyes, 


harmonious in every part, yet full of lively variety, mem- 
ber fitting member naturally, ‘‘and the whole enlivened 
by the heart beat of one significant, fundamental thought.”’ 
Even in the most elaborate of Dvorak’s compositions you 
will never discover the slightest trace of that dialectic 
conceit that wants to palm off ‘‘dry learning which can be 
purchased at a halfpenny an ounce from any German 
organist ’’ as inspiration. Dvorak possesses the rare gift 
of composing and of writing poetry at the same time ; he 
is the artistic antipode of these people who, in the terms 
of Mendelssohn, ‘‘ produce among a hundred notions hardly 
one thought.” 

Antonin Dvorak’s pen is rather fecund. 
almost every class of musical composition: 


It has enriched 
chamber 


music, an oratorio (‘‘ Ludmilla ’’), symphonies, a cantata, | 


a violin concerto (op. 53), church music (‘*Stabat Mater’”’ 
and mass for the dead), operas, suites, piano compositions, 
dances, &c., have flowed from this fertile brain. In this 
country his symphonies in D major, op. 60, and in G major, 
op. 88, his ‘*Slavic Rhapsodies,’’ his ‘Patriotic Hymn”’ 
(performed last season by the Metropolitan Musical So- 
ciety) are very well known; the ‘‘Scherzo capriccioso,”’ 
op. 66, and the dramatic overture ‘ Husitzka’”’ have been 





ANTONIN DVORAK. 


heard, too, in our Philharmonic concerts. That his can- 
tata ‘‘The Spectre’s Bride,’’ written for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1884 (the text was translated into English by 
the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck), should be comparatively neg- 
lected by our great singing societies is a matter of 
wonder. 

Are we really revelling in such a superabundance of ex- 
cellent modern cantatas? There are few compositions so 
dazzingly weird, so magically fascinating, as this gallery 
of sombre tone pictures. In wild romanticism it is only 
equaled by Dvorak’s symphony in D minor, the first move- 
ment of which contains a very pathetic, dark theme of 
great climacteric power, increasing in passion until it roars 
like a thunder storm, and then gradually dying away like 
a zephyr. 

In the finale of this symphony unbridled passion 
almost get the better of the controlling hand of the 
master; here the overstraining of the orchestral forces 
works as a serious setback to the general impression of the 
whole composition. Strong climaxes, marked contrasts and 
fiery, daring rhythms are also to be encountered in 
Dvorak’s Slavic rhapsodies. Mr. Seidl, in one of his Sun- 
day popular concerts at the Lenox Lyceum last season, 
performed the second rhapsody immediately after the 
‘‘ William Tell’ overture, and THE MusicaAL Courier did not 
fail to point eut the interesting comparisons springing 
forth from the propinquity ef these typical compositions 
of Rossini and Dvorak. 

If it be true that a good deal of knowledge can be de- 
rived from contrasts, that part of Anton Seidl’s program 
certainly contained an object lesson of no mean pedagogic 
value. As THE MusicaAL Courier remarked, these two 
compositions stand for excellent examples of the old and 
the new, not only in the orchestration but also in the 





handling of the subject matter. Still more interesting 
perhaps to the musician is the glorious wealth of modu- 
latory and harmonic resources displayed in the **Sym- 
phonic Variations,’”’ op. 78, where one theme is differently 
shaped and draped in twenty-seven various ways. The 
theme itself is rather unpleasant, but what rich phantasy, 
what an inexhaustible creative imagination manifests itself 
in the many colored variations, with their piquant orches- 
tral hues! discreet 
with luscious melodiousness, grace and a never ending 


Genial, instrumentation, combined 
variety of forms are the main features of his orchestral 
suite in D major, op. 39. 
and tender melody. With his trio in F minor for piano, 


Its ‘*romanze”’ is full of poetry 
violin and ’cello, Dvorak ranks among the noblest masters 
of chamber music ; his sextet for strings and his quintet 
for strings and piano (A major, op. 81) are known wherever 
chamber music organizations exist. In his quintet Dvorak 
shows himself free from the impetuous wildness and the 
swaying passions of his rhapsodies and is full of the classic 
spirit of Teutonic art; it is unquestionably his master 
work, the emanation of a ripe, sound, broad talent which 
never fails to interest, because it always has to say some 
thing new. There is abundant reason for the musical 
world of New York, which means to-day almost ‘tout 
New York,”’ to hail with satisfaction the advent of this 

master who comes to stay in our midst and to 

give fresh impulse to musical life. ‘‘ Amerika, du 
ie C, A. 


hast es besser BRATTER. 


The Chicago Orchestra. 
HE 


direction of Theodore Thomas, will open the 


Chicago Orchestra, under the 


second season at the Auditerium on Saturday 
evening, October 22, with a 
The season will 


pepular concert. 
be limited to nineteen Friday 
afternoon and twenty Saturday evening concerts. 
Seven popular matinée, eight popular evening, 
twelve symphony matinée and twelve symphony 
evening programs will comprise the series. Many 
well-known soloists have been engaged to appear 
in conjunction with the orchestra, among them 
Paderewski, whose at the 


Pianist triumphs 


Auditorium last year are vividly remembered. 
The orchestra will be substantially the same as 
that of last season, all the leading virtuesi being 
retained. Eighty-six instrumentalists will com- 
prise the full orchestra. 

The orchestral association will probably adopt 
a plan of associate membership by which a 
sound financial condition will be assured for the 
season. Associate members will be asked to pay 
of 


therefor two reserved seats for each matinée and 


an annual membership fee $100, receiving 
evening concert for the entire season, and twenty 
option tickets which can be exchanged at the box 
office without charge for any unsold seat for any 
The 
larger part of the parquet of the Auditorium will 


concert. These tickets will be transferable. 


be set apart for season ticket holders, and no 
seat in that part of the house will be sold for 
single concerts. , 

Mr. Thomas arrives in Chicago in time to take 
the steps preparatory to beginning rehearsals 
early next month. It will be remembered that the close of 
last season found the fifty guarantors of the Orchestral 
Association involved to the full extent of their guarantees. 
The deficit has been pretty generally ascribed to the some 
what solid and ‘‘heavy’”’ character of the programme, 
which presumably awed a certain percentage of concert 
goers into staying at home. With more popular concerts 
and a generous admixture of lighter compositions it is 
believed that the new season will be made financially suc 
cessful.—Chicago exchange. 


Theodore B. Spiering.—Theodore B. Spiering, formerly 
a pupil of Henry Schradieck, has just returned to this 
country after two years’ study with Joachim at Berlin. Mr. 
Spiering will probably be heard in concert this season. 
Joachim speaks highly of his abilities. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
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BRUSSELS, 15 E.17TH ST., 
LONDON, NEW YORK. 





Breitkopf’s Popular Piano Music. 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 


medium difficulty 


CAREFULLY FINGERED. 
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Louise Veling Returns, —Louise Veling, the pianist, who 
has been studying in Berlin with Heinrich Barth, returned 


last week on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 


Miss Skidmore.—Miss L. A. Skidmore, formerly a suc- 
cessful piano teacher in this city, has resumed her profes- 
sion after a sojourn of several years at Minneapolis. Her 
permanent address is Steinway Hall, 


Gustav L. Becker. —Gustav L. Becker, the well-known 
pianist, composer and teacher, has returned from his sum- 


mer vacation. He will continue his work in connection 
with the Hasbrouk Institute in Jersey City, as well as with 
private pupils in New York at his studio at Steinway Hall 
and at his residence, 1348 Lexington avenue. 


She Was Sixty. 


The baptismal record has just been un- 


earthed once more, and this time in the case of the late | 


Trebelli, who claimed to be fifty-four years old a few days 
before her death. 
years old. 


Carl Wolfsohn. —Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, of Chicago, who has 


been sojourning in the Catskills, was among last week's | 


callers at this office. He will return to his home this week. 


Mr. Wolfsohn will continue his trio evenings during this | 


season 
Dr. Haas’ Engagement.—Dr. H. H. Haas has accepted an 
engagement at the Danville College, Danville, Va. We ex- 


pect great things from the musical department of this in- | 


stitution. 
The Martins. 


No, 15 East Seventeenth street, Thursday, September 15. 


He Was a Mountaineer.—Addison F. Andrews has re- 


turned to the city after a summer in the White Mountains. | 


Mrs. Russoll.—\irs. Russell and daughter were callers 


this week en route to Europe. 


Rotoli.—The singing master of the New England Con: | 


servatory of Music, Boston, Mr. Rotoli, returned from a 
visit to Rome, Florence 
structing pupils in the vocal art. 

The Nowells, —The first faculty concert of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, was given last Thurs- 
day, and Mr, George M. Nowell, the pianist, and his broth- 
er, Mr. Willis Nowell, the violinist, were the performers. 


Death of Marie Tayan.—From Paris comes the sad news | 
of the death recently of Marie Tayan, the talented and | 


clever violinist. Miss Tayan had genuine talents and was 
the founder of the St. Cecile string quartet, composed en- 


tirely of ladies, one of whom was our American vielinist, 


Jeanne Franko. Benjamin Godard thought so highly of Miss | 


Tayan's talents that he dedicated to her his interesting A 
For the past five years she devoted 
Her death is greatly 


minor violin concerto, 
herself almost entirely to teaching. 


regretted at Paris, where she was well known and well be- 


loved. 

A Princess Composer.—Several songs composed by the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and some of them set to 
words by Lord Tennyson, were recently performed at a 
concert in London. 


Mascagni at Vienna,—London, September 17.—Since 


Mascagni, the composer, has arrived in Vienna he has been | 


idolized by the Viennese. He has been besieged with visi- 
tors and with letters requesting his autograph. 

On Wednesday he attended a performance of ‘+ Lohen- 
grin '’ atthe Grand Opera House, and was given an ovation 
He had to forcibly resist an attempt of 
His photographs 
If he 


in the cloakroom. 
his admirers to carry him to his carriage. 
appear in the windows of all the fashionable stores. 


enters a restaurant the ladies present rush up to him with 


photograph and autograph albums and beg him for his 
signature, 

The excitement culminated on Thursday at the theatre of 
the musical and dramatic exhibition, where he conducted a 
performance of ‘L’Amico Fritz,” 
There was a furore of enthusiasm. Seats for the perform- 
ance sold at almost prohibitive prices, but even at the 
rates charged the house could have been sold three times 


over. 


Mascagni is shy and unassuming and he was nonplussed | 


at the extreme warmth of his reception. In an interview 
with the correspondent of the Associated Press in Vienna 
he said that the news of the success of ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 


cani’’ came like a storm upon him. He attributes the 





It appears that she was exactly sixty | 


Dr. and Mrs, Carl Martin have returned | 
to the city and will resume teaching at their new studio, | 


and Genoa, and is again at work in- | 


the first in Vienna. | 


success of that work to its terseness and the rapidity of the 
dramatic action, 
| He promised to prolong his stay in Vienna. Upon the 
| conclusion of his visit there he will make a tour of Europe. 
His Name Did It,—Ulew Liwyfo, an eminent Welsh poet, 
| musician and littérateur, has, it is said, been compelled in 
his old age to seek the shelter of the St. Asaph Workhouse. 
Peerless Perking Patti,—Patti announces that ‘‘she has 
no present intention ot quitting the English concert plat- 
form,’’ which is not surprising, seeing that she has signed 
for a tour commencing in November, 1894, at £800 for each 
concert. 
How to Pronounce Dvorak.—Concerning the pronuncia- 


tion ot the composer Dvordk’s name: ‘‘ The Bohemian | 


language contains a sibillated r, the modification of the 
usual sound being indicated by the accent over the letter. 
The effect of the accent is to cause the R to be pro- 
nounced like the German letters ‘rsch.’ The name is 
therefore to be pronounced ‘Dvorschak.’ ”’ 

Theodora Pfafflin’s Success.—This talented young so- 
prano has been winning the most tavorable opinions by her 
singing at the recent Seidl concerts in the Madison Square 
Garden. 
is a bright one. 

Caryl! Florio Returns,—Caryll Florio, the composer, has 
returned to New York, where he will reside permanently. 
His address is 335 West Thirty-second street, where he will 
receive pupils in piano playing, singing and composition. 

Their Silver Wedding.—Mr. and Mrs. Murio.Celli d’El- 
| peux will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
marriage next Saturday evening, at their residence, 18 Irv- 

ing place. 
| Fannie Hirsch.—Fannie Hirsch, the well-known and 
gifted soprano, after having sung with great success at a 
| number of concerts this summer and at her own musicale, 
which, as some of our metropolitan dailies expressed it, 
| ‘twas one of the swell events of the season,’’ is ready for 
| engagements in concert or oratorio. She is also prepared 
| to accept a limited number of pupils in vocal instruction. 
Miss Hirsch, on whose artistic qualification it would be 
needless to dwell, would also accept a church position. 
| Joined the Temple Quartet.—Edward G. Marquard, of 
| Syracuse, the well-known baritone, has become a member 
of the Temple Quartet, of Boston. E. M. Spears is first 
tenor, E. F. Webber second tenor, and L. B. Merrill is 


basso. 


HIS institution is ina most thriving condition, 
and the indications are that this season will o’ertop 

the last. All the old pupils have returned, with a goodly 
| number of new ones. The new locality at 37 East Sixty- 
eighth street is in every way admirable, and seems to meet 
with universal approbation. The building is well adapted 
| for conservatory purposes. The faculty is unchanged, 
neces the increasing number of pupils will probably 


| a 

| The Scharwenka Conservatory. 
| 

| 


necessitate some additions. 


Callers. 

J. MARQUARD, baritone, and member of 
E. the Temple Quartet ; Anna Lankow, the well-known 
contralto, who will receive her many pupils this season at 
| 825 Park avenue; Addison F. Andrews; Fannie Hirsch, 
| the soprano; Caryll Florio, the composer; Mr. Von der 
Heide, looking fresh after his trip across the big mill pond ; 
Leopold Winkler, the pianist, who accompanied the Arion 
Society on its tour; Gustav L. Becker, the pianist; 
Maurice Arnold, the composer ; Theodore B. Spiering, the 
| violinist ; Albert Mildenberg, the pianist and Joseffy pupil ; 
Charles E. Knauss, the pianist, of Easton, Pa.; F. Wight 
Neumann, the Chicago manager, who had the pleasure of a 
| summer vacation onthe Normannia. He is looking well, 
but feels mad. 


WILLIAM Ro#LFine & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Fritz Scuusertn, Jr., Leipsic. 
Depot for England: Sraniey, Lucas, Weser & Co,, London. 











Publishers of ‘“‘EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application. Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musical profession in general, American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
ssued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 


‘New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York, 
L. G. PARMA, Director. 
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She has improved much in her art and her future | 











No Stage for Opera this Year.—Mr. Morris Reno, 
president of the Carnegie Music Hall Company, who 
arrived on the Fuerst Bismarck last week, said to a ‘*Sun”’ 
reporter that the Carnegie Music Hall could not be trans- 
formed into an opera house until next summer. 

‘*I saw Mr, Carnegie in Scotland,’ he said, ‘*and had a 
long talk with him. His final words were, ‘I leave every- 
thing in your hands; do as you please.’ What I shall do 
is not yet certain. We had intended for some time to 


| make some alterations in the Music Hall, and there is a 


probability of our extending the stage to such an extent 


| that opera may be produced upon the scale to which New 





| 
| 











Yorkers are accustomed. It is impossible, however, to 
complete any such alterations before May 1, 1893, at the 
earliest. We own the lot on the corner of Fifty-sixth 
street and Seventh avenue, adjoining the rear of the Music 
Hall, but the premises are now occupied by a saloon 
keeper whose lease expires on May 1. Even should we 
make arrangements with him to move before that time 
the selection of architects and builders, the plan and the 
actual work would take all winter and most of spring. 

‘With this property the stage of the Music Hall could 
be enlarged so that its depth would be 85 feet and its width 
fully 100 feet. New Yorkers have had a great deal of opera 
in recent years and now they will havea year’s rest. When 
the change in our building is made, as it probably will be, 
if any manager should want to produce grand opera in 
New York he can do so, 

‘“‘If we enlarge our stage it will be done entirely irre- 
spective of any action that the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House may take. It will simply be an architectural 
change and the Music Hall will be used and leased just as 
it is new.”’ 

Justifiable Cornet Practice.—Calhoun, Ga., August 
23.—Mr. H. J. Roff, of Calhoun, experienced an adventure 
with a big bear on Grassy Mountain which he will never 
forget. He was roaming across that high mountain the 
other day, weaponless. Suddenly the popping of some 
twigs reached the ears of Mr. Roff, and, looking up, he was 
horrified to behold, only a few yards away, a huge black 
bear. No knife, no pistol, nothing had Mr. Roff save a 
cornet, which he had brought along to give comfort when 
he should become tired of wandering and sit down to rest. 
When Mr. Roff saw this animal he knew that, being unarmed, 
there was nothing to do but try to escape, and with a few 
leaps he reached a tree several feet away. 

Mr. Roff had no more than succeeded in reaching the first 
limb than he saw the fearful bear making toward the tree. 
With the agility of a cat the frightened man went spring- 
ing higher up the tree until the top was reached, and then 
he looked down, only to see the bear coming slowly up. 
There is an old saying about music having charms to 
soothe the savage breast. Mr. Hoff thought of it, and 
he commenced to blow fearful blasts on his cornet. The 
animal paused, listened a few moments and then scam- 
pered off into the swamp.—Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution.” 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra.—There will be but 
five concerts of this famous organization at Chickering 
Hall. Asixth concert will take place at the Music Hall 
with Paderewski as solo performer. 

Letson.—Miss Ida Letson will act in the capacity of ac- 
companist to Mrs. Ogden Crane during the season 1892-3. 

Change at Adrian.—F. B. Short, of this city, has been 
appointed to the head of the musical department at Adrian 
College, Adrian, Mich., in place of Professor Rupp, re- 
signed. 

Arrival of Colonel Mapleson.—The City of Chester 
arrived last Saturday and brought among her passengers 
Col. Henry Mapleson, Laura Schirmer Mapleson, and the 
principal members of the Mapleson Opera Company for the 
winter. Colonel Mapleson is anticipating success for the 
opera comique ‘ Fadette,’’ by Maillart, which he will 
present. 

‘*Fadette”’ isin three acts. It is the original English 
version of ‘Les Dragons de Villars,’’ written for the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company by William Grist. New songs are 
added by Tito Mattei, and the dialogue is by B. B. Valen- 
tine. 

The company will open at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, 
October 17, and that will be followed by a six weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre here. The cast for 
‘*Fadette ’’ includes Phillips-Tomes, Arthur Seaton, Alfred 
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€. Wheelan, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Howe, Miss Irene Jerome 
and Mrs. Laura Schirmer Mapleson. The music will be 
under the direction of Mr. Tomasi. 


Plunkett Greene.—Morris Reno has engaged the Irish 
baritone, Plunkett Greene, to sing at the Damrosch con- 
certs in the coming season. 


Detroit Conservatory.—The regular Wednesday con- 
certs of the Detroit Conservatory of Music were resumed 
on the afternoon of the 14th inst. The following excellent 
program was presented : 

Sonata in E minor, op. 7 (for piano)...............ceeceeceeeee eee Grieg 


Miss Mary T. Williamson. 
Ballad, ‘“‘ Farewell,’’ MS., (for mezzo soprano, ‘cello and 


inks te. sgundiddb vhs isan. «54 aneedaee btinaelasduees tens J. H. Hahn 
Miss Alice Andrus, Mr. F. L. Abel, Mr. J. H. Hahn. 
Gi Mesa a Gs STI ike REE F. Addison Porter | 
6, Tarantelle in A flat (for piano).......... .......Constantin Sternberg | 


Miss Blanche Deering. 
Vito, ‘* Spanish Dance,” op. 54, No. 5 (for 'cello)... .. ...... 
Mr. F. L. Abel. 


.....Popper 


SRL sees <o 
the Ga RR ee ee See eee Hervey 


Miss Andrus. 

** Liebestraum "’ in A flat............. 

Ee BF Oe I i acecsccpaccatesessecsssanennye Jos. Wieniawski 
Miss Caroline N. Parker. 


Mrs. Ogden Crane’s Contest.—Mrs. Ogden Crane begs 


to inform her pupils and the public that she will begin the 
season of vocal instruction on the 2oth of the present 
month at her studio, 9 East Seventeenth street, New York, 
where she will be in attendance Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of each week thereafter. Owing to the in- 
creased number of applicants in New York she has decided 
not to have a Brooklyn studio, but hopes to meet all her 
pupils at the New York address, and those intending to 
study will please address Mrs. Crane at 9 East Seventeenth 


street, making known day and hour that will best suit, so | 


same can be reserved. Voice trial gratis. First rehearsal 


for the fall concert, to be held at Chickering Hall, will take | 
place at above studio Thursday, September 29; full at- | 


tendance requested. Pupils will bring copy of ‘The 
Naiads’’ on that occasion, Itis also the intention of Mrs. 
Crane to give early in the season a vocal prize contest, 
presided over by an adjudicator, a professor of music. 


There will be three classes open to all pupils. Gold and | 


silver medals first and second prizes. Following are the 
selections for the contest : 

Oratorio solo (soprano), ** Hear ye, Israel,’’ from ** Elijah '’.. Mendelssohn 
Oratorio solo (contralto), ** But the Lord is mindful of His 


own,” from “St. Paul’’........ > .. Mendelssohn 


Aria (soprano), ** Ombra Leggiera,” from ‘* Dinorah”’. ....... Meyerbeer | 


Aria (contralto), ** Ah! rendimi"’. 
Song (soprano), ** Springtime” ....... 


— ...R. Becker 
Song (alto), ‘*‘ When the Heart Is Young ”’ 


dtgdaeGhnben. aah Dudley Buck 
Mrs. Crane is especially anxious that all pupils will take 


part in the contest, and that they will make known to her | 


at once which of the selections named they will choose as 
their part in the contest. All are urged to enter with in- 
terest and to confer with Mrs. Crane, that the work in 
hand may result in a grand success. 


Flagler’s Lectures.—I. V. Flager, the concert organist, 


will lecture as usual this season on Wagner and Beethoven | 


and the organ, with musical illustrations. 


Arthur L. Manchester.—Arthur L. Manchester, writer, 
lecturer, local examiner for Music Extension Society, and 
teacher of piano, organ, voice culture, theory and composi- 
tion, is located at Williamstown, N. J., this season. 


Cappa at Tacoma.—Cappa has been captivating the 
hearts of the Tacoma public with his celebrated orchestra. 
The local criticisms are very enthusiastic. 


The Detroit Conservatory of Music.—The nineteenth 
year began Monday, September 12, 1892. This is the 
faculty: 


Piano—J. H. Hahn, J. C. Batchelder, F. L. Abel, Fordyce Hunter, Kate 
H, Jacobs, Agnes Andrus, Lena McMaster, Margaret W. Wiley, Katha- 
rine Burrowes, Mrs. S. E. Pittman, May E,. Porter, Lilla Grace Smart, 
Caroline N. Parker, Louis Unsworth, Margaret Stansbury, Mrs. R. W. 
Turnbull, Kate McDonald, Mary T. Williamson. 

Voice— Mrs. Ida Norton, Alice Andrus, F. L. Abel, Joseph S. Parker. 

Violin, Viola—Wm, Luderer, J. B. H. Van der Velpen, May E. Leggett. 

Organ—J, C. Batchelder, Agnes Andrus, Lilla Grace Smart. 

Violoncello—F. L. Abel. 

History and Aésthetics of Music—A. A, Stanley. 

Harmony, Composition—J. B. H. Van der Velpen, J. H. Hahn, F. L. 
Abel, Fordyce Hunter. 

Normal and Sight Reading Classes—Mrs. Emma A. Thomas. 

Ensemble Classes—J. H. Hahn, Wm. Luderer, F. L. Abel, 

Chorus Classes—Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Joseph S. Parker, 

Cornet and Brass Instruments—Wiilard Bryant. 

Guitar—Ida Vogt. 

Orchestration—J. B, H. Van der Velpen. 

Flute, Piccolo—Emil Speil. 

Saxophone—Dr. A. Van der Velpen. 

Physical Culture, Delsarte—N. D. Kimberlin. 


The Howe Method.—Charles D. Howe, the well-known 
flute virtuoso of Columbus, Ohio, has originated a very 
clever method of teaching the flute by mail. 

Jacques Friedberger.—This well-known young pianist 
will teach at the New York Conservatory of Music this 
season. 

Gertrude Franklin.—The present address of this pop- 
ular artist is 74 Huntington avenue, Boston. 

Abercrombie.—Charles Abercrombie, the tenor, has re- 


j ‘* Sweetheart, Tell Me,” from op. 40....E, A. MacDowell | 


ek hstcateacdenesacde emanated Liszt | 


a decdbeOrwWagens sudliaes Francesco Rossi | 


sumed his vocal instruction at Rochester, at 709 and 711 
Powers Block. 
Falkenau.—Henry Falkenau, the music critic of the | 
Chicago ‘* News,’’ is in New York. 
Maurice Arnold’s Opera,—Maurice Arnold’s new opera, | 
‘The Benedicts,’’ will probably be produced in the late 
fall. Maurice Arnold is a pupil of Max Bruch, 
Knoxville.—Prof. Hans Mettke gave a very successful 
concert September 6 at Knoxville, Tenn. He was assisted 
by well-known local talent. 
Connecticut School of Music.—The Connecticut School 
of Music at Middletown, Conn., opened September 15. Here 
is this season’s faculty: 





| Voice Culture, Organ, Harmony and Composition—Frank Carnell, 
Mus. Bac. 

Piano—Minnie L. Mack, graduate of New England Conservatory and 
pupil of Oscar Raif, Berlin, Germany. 

Violin and Orchestration—Alfred Werth, late professor in New Con- 
| servatory, Berlin, Germany. 

Piano, Musical History—Chas. Stanton Hill, B. A. 

Elocution and Physical Culture—Lillie D. Lyman, O. M., graduate of 
Emerson School of Oratory, Boston. 

Banjo, Guitar, Mandolin—Robert D, Stevens. 

Flute, Piccolo—Eugene Pelton, 

Clarinet— Clarence E. Wells. 

Cornet—J. F. Merrill. 

Other instruments and departments will be added as occasion requires. 


Albert Mildenberg.—Albert Mildenberg, the pianist, is | 
| prepared to accept a limited number of private pupils. 
| Reference, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Address care of this office. 
O CHORUS SOCIETIES.—For sale, 100 copies of ‘* The 
Messiah,’’ Schirmer edition ; mostly unused. Terms 
reasonable. Address W. E. Heimendahl, 108 East Frank- 
lin street, Baltimore, Md. 
Shy VIOLINISTS.—For sale, parts of quartets and 
quintets of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
| Schumann, Cherubini, Volkmann, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
| Brahms and others; also orchestral parts of principal 
Terms reasonable. Address 


| concertos, mostly unused. 
W. E. Heimendahl, 108 East Franklin street, Baltimore, Md. | 


| 

RARE CHANCE—A musician of unusual gifts, one 
who has been educating young musicians of ad- 
| vanced culture ‘and fitting them for important positions, 
| can be secured as a music teacher in a college or university 
| or in a conservatory of music. Specially adapted for 
| courses in musical esthetics and literature, lectures, and 
| in the departments of harmony, counterpoint and compo- 
sition, Address, care of this paper, ‘‘ University.” 


New Publications. 
M. ROHLFING & SONS, Milwaukee, seem 
to be the most prolific publishers of attractive and 
gorgeous editions of sheet music at present received at 
this office. A few of the very latest are now at hand, com.- | 


prising piano solos and vocal music: 


FOR PIANO, 


E. Holst 
.. Leon Novara 


| ‘Grand Marche Heroique’’ (imps and sprites at work) 
| * Simple Pensée"’ (melodie). 


FOR VOICE. 

“To Sleep” 13 aaa , Ernst Held 
* Fair and Winning Maiden”........... ...V. Hollaender 
| “Merry Little Froes”’ .... T. P. Wertendorf 
** Y'heave, Ho, My Lads”’ nee +P = ..O. R. White 
f  Wiiee the Tellin £008 AO6 Bere osc cccc cos an, avesecgesyesounes E. Holst 


This is salable sheet music of a popular character and 

The new caution is printed on these | 
| publications and reads: ‘As the copyright of this work 

| is secured in England under act of 1892, it may not be 

printed in Canada or any other British colony.” 


will find ready sale. 


*_* © 


‘*The Principles of Ethics,’’ by Herbert Spencer, just 
| published by D. Appleton & Co., is not a musical text 
| book. Of course not. Yet there is such an abundance of 

material for thought, and under the sections of ‘‘Culture’’ 
| and ‘*Amusement”’ so much to appeal to a musical mind, 





that we advise a study of the work; in fact, musical peo- 
| ple could not help broadening their conceptions of thought 
by studying systematically the synthetic philosophy of 


Spencer. 
* * *% 


A. Glas, music publisher, Berlin, Germany, has just is- 
sued the score of ‘‘Daphne,’’ an operetta by Adolph Fer- 


ron, text by Hans Miller. This operetta was the premiére 
at the opening of Ronach’s Theatre, Berlin, on Septem- | 


ber 15. A piano part is soon to be published by Glas 


| containing three couplets, a waltz, a polka and the ballet 


music. 





| THE FAMOUS. 
‘New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 

Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 

112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. | 
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He Was Afraid.—Here is the latest good story of 
Scottish prejudice against organs in churches: An old 
man was one of the opponents of instrumental music in the 
church he attended. One day lately someone asked him 
what he thought of the organ that had been introduced. 
‘*Man,"’ was the reply, ‘I’m feared I'm gaun to like-~- 
it,” 

Palestrina,—Great preparations are being made in 
Italy to celebrate the third centenary ef the death of Pal. 
estrina. A committee, with Cardinal Bianchi at the head, 
has been constituted to undertake the management, and 
an international subscription is invited to erect a statue to 
the famous musician. 

Wagner at Paris,—German opera is gaining ground 
in Paris, where ‘Fidelio’’ is to be shortly given. Next 
spring will be performed Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger,’’ with 
Van Dyke in the rdle of ‘‘ Walter von Stolzing.”’ 

Janotha.—Miss Janotha will shortly leave England for 
Austria, as she has been invited to give a series of recitals 
at the Vienna Exhibition. 

The London * Figaro” says: A curious decision 
has recently been given in Vienna, and one which, if the 
Austrian nation were to join the Geneva convention, might 
make a serious difference to their copyrights. The case 
was one in which ‘* Carmen’’ is concerned. The proprie- 
tors of the copyright claimed from Mr, Neumann the usual 
percentage for the rights of performance, and the manager 
in reply urged that the copyright had expired. It seems 
that, according tothe Austrian law, copyright lasts during 
the author’s life, and for ten years afterward. When, 
however, the work is from the pen of several authors, 
copyright only lasts for ten years from the date of the first 
representation. The Austrian courts have held that the 
music of ‘‘ Carmen ”’ being by Bizet, and the libretto by 
Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, the opera is the work of 
three authors, and consequently that its copyright expired 
ten years after its first performance in Paris, on March 3, 
1875. The matter has been taken to the Court of Appeal. 
The importance to the Austrians consists in the fact that, 
by the Geneva convention, no international copyright can 


| last longer than the term of copyright granted in the 


country of origin. Consequently, if Austria joined the 
International Copyright League, the rights injnearly every 
Austrian opera would cease ten years after its first perform. 
ance, and perhaps long before it came to England at all. 
At present Austrian composers are in a worse plight, for 
they have no copyright in this country and anybody can 
perform their works. 

The“ Parsifal”’ Copyright.—The approaching end 
of the copyright of ‘ Parsifal’’—so far, at any rate, as 
Vienna is concerned—is likly to be a sad blow to Bayreuth. 
Hitherto the Mountain Theatre has been maintained in 
popularity, firstly because the artists were supposed to be 
the sole depositories of the Wagner traditions; and, 
secondly, because ‘‘ Parsifal’’ was not allowed to be per- 
formed elsewhere. Now, however, as the old artists are 
disappearing, and a totally fresh set of vocalists are 
to be put forward for 1894, the first reason will hardly 
apply ; while as to the second, ‘ Parsifal’’ may, perhaps, 
after next spring, be heard at the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, in far greater comfort and under conditions which 
Bayreuth can certainly not pretend to. The Austrian law, 
it seems, grantscopyright only for the life of the author 
and.ten years afterward ; so that, as ‘ Parsifal’’ was first 
produced in the early part of 1883, its Austrian copyright 
expires next spring. 

A Gruesome Subject.—Who would have thought that 
the cholera would have afforded a subject for operatic 
treatment? Yet we read in ‘‘Le Ménestre!’’ that an up to 
date gentleman, Ludwig Minienmann, of Parnessburgh, 
has written a piece ‘‘ Die Cholera,’’ a drama in six acts, set 
to music, and has offered his work to Blumenthal, the di- 
rector of the Lessing Theatre at Berlin. 

Not an Original,—lIt is now thought that the score 
of Mozart's ‘* Don Juan,” recently presented to the Paris 
Conservatoire by Mrs. Viardot, is not the original score of 
the maestro, but only a later copy. 

Violinists at the Paris Conservatory,—The an- 
nual prize given at the Paris Conservatoire for the best 
violin player has been won this year by Henri Marteau, 
who has only been a student since the middle of November 
last. The prize consists of a diploma on parchment, a sil- 
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ver medal and a violin by Gand and Bernardel Fréres, while 
a further advantage is offered to the winner in the shape 
of exemption from military service. There were thirty- 
three competitors, and the judges were Massenet, Paul 
Viardot, Remy, White, Berthelier, Mudier de Menfeau and 
Gastinelle. 
first sight, and, besides this, Marteau had to play the first 
solo from Vieuxtemps’ fifth concerto, both pieces earning 
the enthusiastic applause of the hearers present. At the 
conclusion of the competition Ambroise Thomas presented 
the prize winner to his wife and congratulated him in the 
most complimentary terms, 

Postponement,—The annual festival of the Allge- 
meinen Deutschen Musikvereins, which wasto have taken 
place from the 16th to 18th of this month, has been indefi- 
nitely postponed on account of the cholera scare. 


Fourteenth Loh Concert,—This was the program 
of the fourteenth Loh concert at Sondershausen, with Carl 


Schroder conductor 


Friedensfeier Ouverture Reinecke 
lravermarsch a. 4d. Gitterdimmerung Wagner 
Wettspiele zu Ehren des Patroklus Bruch 
Sinfonie Nr, 1, © moll Brahms 

Decorated,—The following is a list of the artists who 


been recently decorated with the French Légion 
d’'Honneur: C, Widor, professor at the conservatoire, E. 
Bertrand, director of the Grand Opéra at Paris; P. Béronge, 
|. Meyer Sévénéry and A, Schwarz, of Orleans. 

“* Kugeny Onegin.”—In Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Eugeny 
Onegin,”’ the piéce de résistance of Mr, Lago’s coming 
opera season, Londoners will for the first time have the op- 
portunity of hearing one of the worthiest examples of liv- 
Founded upon the most 


have 


ing Russian opera composers. 
popular and widely read poem of the famous poet Pushkin, 
who died nearly sixty years ago, shot in a duel brought 
about by his own jealousy, it had interest for the Russian 
public quite apart from the melodic beauty of Tschaikow- 
sky's music, and has had an unexampled success both at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. It is a love story of the Don 
Juan type, giving ample play to the composer's dramatic 
power and wealth of melody. 

The second act is a brilliant ballroom scene, in which 
some characteristic national dances are introduced. Con- 
trary to custom, the part of the hero is written for a bari 
tone, and will be undertaken by Mr. Eugene Oudin. The 
part given to the tenor is an important but subordinate 
one. This reversal of accepted opera traditions may entail 
some difficulty in the allotment of the parts. 

* Otello,.””—The Carl Rosa Company has nearly com- 
pleted its rehearsals of Verdi's ‘‘Otello’’ for production in 
Manchester, with Barton McGuckin in the chief part. 

Another One.—Leon Nesvijski, a Russian infant phe- 
nomenon pianist, who is only five years and three months 
old, is about to start on a tour throughout Europe, and will 


in due course arrive in London, The child is said to bea 


| ship of the M. T. N. A. to spread the good news through 


A piece of Massenet’s was given for reading at | 


| voice that had never been weakened. 


marvelous pianist for his age and reads the most difficult | 


operatic scores at first sight. The ‘Journal de St. Peters- 
bourg '’ says that young Nesvijski, who has been adopted 
by a family of musicians, will be able to continue his 
studies, because the Grand Duke Sergius, the Czar’s broth- 
er, has settled a small pension on him which will expire 
only when he becomes of age. 

Paris Music,—At the Opéra Comique, Paris, Miss 
Sibyl Sanderson opened the season with ‘Manon.”’ 
the critics agree as to her improvement as an actress and 
her constant endeavor to do her very best. 
means to be most attractive at this theatre. The ‘Flute 
Enchantée’’—I presume with Sanderson as the ‘‘ Queen "’—- 
comes first, and then Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther" and a lot of 
good things afterward. 

Good News,—Richard Wagner's original plan to found 


a Bayreuth music school is about to be realized. The ad- 


ministration of the Bayreuth festival plays will open on | 


November 10 a school in which young artists of both sexes 
will be prepared to take part in these forthcoming plays. 


All | 


The winter | 


The instruction, comprising ‘singing, elocution and drama- | 


tic acting, will be free, and to talented young pupils with- 
out many means, assistance will be given for board and 


lodging.—‘' American Register.” 


From Constantin Sternberg. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


HE reproduction of President Bonney’s letter 

to me and the comments you make upon it some. 
what embarrass me, and I should appreciate it were you to 
give space to my reply too, 





I do not fail to recognize the | 


very kindly feeling toward the M. T. N, A. which your | 
comments show, but you seem to have so far misunder- | 


stood my motive in sending you the kind and encouraging 
letter, as you seem to have inferred that Mr. Theodore 
Thomas has refused me something. That is not the case. 

Owing te advices received from Chicago, I have ad- 
dressed the World's Fair Auxiliary first, and, as the reply 
received is very kind and encouraging, I thought that it 
would exercise a stimulating influence upon the member- 





the columns of your esteemed and widely read paper. 
Being officially informed now whom to address in regard 
to the official concerts, I shall send a memorandum to Mr. 
Thomas, and see no reason why he should not consider our 
requests favorably, or give his reasons for not doing so, 
which reasons will in that case be unquestionably valid. 

I thank you for your kind interest in the M. T. N. A. and 
its world’s fair committee, and hope that you will keep it 
up and ‘‘see us through,”’ 


Respectfully yours, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 


Who Is This? 

NTIL July, 1891, in 500 years no foreigner 
U has taken a diploma in the Conservatory at Naples. 
This diploma was given to an American girl. She is a 
proud, handsome girl, who labors under the disadvantages 
of having high standards and knowing what she wants. 
But she shall tell her own story, perhaps interrupted by 
statements made for her which modesty might prevent her 
making for herself, but which will be as truthful and as 
necessary a part of the story as those that fall from her 
own lips: 

When my father died he left mea little fortune. I de- 
sired to be a singer. I felt this desire in every fibre, and I 
determined to invest my money in preparing myself in the 
most thorough manner for that career. Accordingly I 
went to Paris, Mrs. Marchesi’s reputation overtopping all 
others in this country. I studied in Paris four years. I 
lost my health and I lost my voice ; but I do not regret the 
time lost. We learn by our failures often, perhaps, more 
than we would learn by success. To know Mrs. Marchesi 
was a liberal education. It was she who taught me how to 
study. But if I had listened to her I would have been on 
the stage long ago, and it is she who prophesied it. I would 
have a reputation in allart centres. Perhaps; but I would 
have lost my voice in a few years, as do the singers of that 
school, and I felt in myself that there was something in my 
It is the school of 
But there is 


artificiality, finesse, subtlety and refinement. 
The 


something greater than these in music. It is soul. 
achievements of Paris do not demand a soul. 

‘*So I left Mrs. Marchesi. She was very angry and 
wrote me not a pretty letter. I went to Sbriglio, master of 
the Italian school in Paris, but alas, now without voice. 
From Sbriglio I learned what I had already felt, that sing- 
ing is not artifice, but something free and natural. Paris 
is full of half sick American girls living on their nerves, 
singing with their nerves instead of their muscles, and 
talking of their nerves. I had been one of them. I could 
not rally. My throat had wrestled too long after methods. 
Sbriglio could not revive it. Go to Italy, he said, and the | 
doctor reinforced it. In Italy there is climate, and in Italy | 
You know what you need. You will findit.”’ 
Vannuccini said: ‘No time to 
I will put you on the stage.’ But I knew better. 
I had studied hard. I had learned a great deal. I had the 
operas at my fingers’ ends. But there is such a thing as 
being an artist. I knew I was not one, but that I meant 
to be. I went from master to master. I spent three weeks | 
with one, five weeks with another, perhaps only a lesson 
or two with another; perhaps they might be good for 
others, but not for me. I might have to wait to find the 
rightone. Well, I would wait. One day at an Austrian 
bath, trying to alleviate my constant cough, I had a letter 
from my guardian which I misread. I thought I had 
drawn the last $100 I had in the world. ‘Aha, no more. 
expensive doctors, I thought. I must take myself in hand.’ 
I did. Look at me.’”’ She drew up her finely developed 
figure, her cheek glowed and truly the aspect was pleasant. | 

‘Then I pursued my music quest as far as Naples, | 
knowing that when I found what was best for me I would | 

| 


are masters. 
‘*] went to Florence. 


lose. 


know it. There I went from master to master and I found 
Deroxas, who was taught by Cherubini himself and at sixty 


stillsang. I knewI had come to the end of my journey. | 


For five weeks he studied me—my character, temperament | 


and tastes. Then he said: ‘‘You shall stay here. You 
shall take a diploma from the conservatory at Naples, and 
you shall leave here with credentials that every musical 
centre will recognize. Your voice is natural; it is the 
voice of a Pasta, but it is also the voice of a girl seventeen 
years old, It has never been wakened, with all its training. 
Very well. You will sing ten years longer in consequence.’ 
I began to study with him. You cannot realize what it 


means to study anything you love with such a master amid | 


such surroundings. Music is living there. The Conserva- 
tory of Naples is the cradle of Italian music. It preserves 
all its traditions unbroken. On its annals are the names of 
Cherubini, Rossini, Bellini; to these Mascagni has just 
been added. It is the parent of all the Italian race of sing- 
ers—men and women who could sing almost until they 
dropped in their graves ; who could get out of bed with 
pneumonia and sing, if needs be, to save a house. 

‘““My voice now was free. My feeling toward it you 
could never comprehend. It was not only my clothing and 
food, but it was friend, companion, solace. It had got its 
soul. AsI live, a new quality had entered it. Technically 


it is the difference between the natural school and the 
school of artifice—a difference that has a moral quality in 
it. HowIworked! Everybody helpedme. Dinardis, the 
great master of harmony, with Deroxas. Even the ser- 
vants in the house were interested in |’Americana, for 
they knew what I wanted todo. It wasin April. The ex- 
aminations were to bein July. I went that morning to my 
lesson with the proposition to double my lessons. The 
servants were all weeping. Deroxas had driven home from 
the club the evening before, and died inside the hall door. 
Fancy, I said to myself, I will go on with him anyway. 
Nothing can stop me now. At the cemetery Dinardis said : 
‘What will you do?’ Itold him. He said: ‘I will help 
you.’ Colonnesi and Cortogni came, too, and said: ‘We 
will help.’ Oh, those Italians, those Italians; so great in 
heart, so simple and natural in manner! 

‘* The examinations came. They lasted two weeks. You 
must be examined in arithmetic, in geography, in French 
and Italian, asin reading and writing. You are examined 
in reading manuscript, in singing, in singing with gesture. 
Then you are given a new song and put in a room for two 
hours steady. You then reappear and sing it before six 
men who know more about music than I could ever give 
you anidea. Inthis you combine reading, phrasing, voice 
interpretation, gesture—everything, in short, that goes 
with asong. You are examined in harmony, in the piano, 
in scenic art. Look at my sheepskin. I love to handle it. 
It is the license of a master, my musical passport, good in 
any part of the musical world.”’ 

The exultation of this young woman was infectious. 

| Other girls study two, three years ; their European débuts 
are cabled chiefly in adjectives. Then after as many 
years their names drop out of sight, and with them 
what wrecks of ambition, embittered hopes. This young 
woman has made no début. The cable has never flashed 
her name under the water. She has sung once in the 
Auditorium at Chicago, the ambition of every Western 
singer. Theodore Thomas conducted. ‘‘Take your own 
tempo,”’ said Thomas, who lays down musical laws like a 
czar. Were you frightened? ‘‘No, I was only happy. 
To sing with an orchestra, to feel your voice breasting 
great billows of sound, gives one the exultation of swim- 
ming in the deep, deep sea.”’ 

Tothis girl temptation has come to sing in its many 
guises, but no consideration of money has influenced her 
to do anything that does not call forth the best that she 
has to offer. The reason of this story is that it is an un- 
usual one. The desire to make haste slowly is not Ameri- 
can. The American girls drift with the crowd, if the crowd 
goes to Milan, and follow it if it deflects toward Paris. As 
soon as their voices can command money they regard their 
careers as made. But here is a girl who has regarded her 
voice as a supreme gift and has worked for it lovingly as 
many years as Jacob served for Rachel.—*t Evening Sun,” 


The Peabody of Baltimore. 
Battimore, September 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
QUOTE from your last issue the follow- 
] ing: 
COMPOSING AN ORCHESTRA, 


As an evidence of Asgar Hamerik's incapacity as an orchestral leader 
we give herewith the composition of the orchestra of the last Peabody 
so-called symphony concert given under his direction in Baltimore : 


First violins..... » 18 Obees.....0.0-0.... 8 Terombomes.... 00.00. 2 
Second violins. ...... 11 Clarinets....... 5 EE cane se cscovese 3 
VIGIAS. cor vcccvssecs 2 Fagots ot hod STR ebiesss 1 
‘Cellos. . ...... .... 4 Flutes ET fe ey PET dveos es 
Double basses 4 French horns........ 6 Tympadl...cicice+ 0 


If this is Mr. Hamerik’s idea of ‘* composing an orchestra ”’ 
the sooner a change is made at the Peabody Conservatory 
the better. 

The ‘*make up” of such an orchestra looks as if in 
the engagement of its members the person who engaged 
them was influenced more by a desire to employ friends 
rather than with any regard as to their special capa- 
bility. 

It is possible that Mr. Hamerik may think this the cor- 
rect composition of an orchestra to play his own works, 
| but inasmuch as such names as Beethoven, Wagner, Ber- 
| lioz, Rubinstein and others appear on the programs at the 
| Peabody concerts some consideration should be had for a 
| community that occasionally has an opportunity, even in 
this city, of listening to an orchestra composed and di- 
rected by a Nikisch; and while the musical people of 
this city do not expect the impossible they do know that 
Baltimore does possess sufficient good material, if properly 
organized and directed, to place the Peabody concerts on 
a higher plane than they have ever been placed under the 
present management. The writer is inclined to believe 
that this condition of affairs is not so much the result of 
actual incapacity as positive indifference ; for it has been 
rumored that the private rehearsals have been conducted 
by Mr. Itzel, while Mr. Hamerik would take charge at the 
public rehearsals and concerts. The members of the or- 
chestra are in a position te deny or confirm this statement. 
Here are some facts for the consideration of the trustees, 
if they really desire to make the Conservatory of Music of 
the Peabody Institute what its liberal founder intended. 
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Will they act? If they do the writer will feel under a debt 
of gratitude to THe MusicaL Courter for the effort it is 
making to purify the condition of musical! affairs in this 
city. 

The writer has been a regular attendant at the Peabody 
concerts, dating back to the time that Mr. Szemelenyi de- 
livered his lectures, followed by a few orchestral num- 
bers under Mr, Deem’s direction, and he has continued to 
attend each successive series of concerts. He has also 
been a very regular reader of THE MusiCAL COURIER 
and as a consequence feels that he has had some oppor- 
tunity of judging what the Peabody Conservatory or 
orchestra has accomplished, as well as noting the honest 
and fearless criticisms that appear from week to week on 
everything musical throughout the United States, and es. 
pecially that which comes under your own observation in 
New York city. 

Your criticism of the management of the Peabody Con- 
servatory is both timely and deserved, and the writer hopes 
you may succeed in attracting the trustees’ attention to a 
much needed reorganization. 

If New York feels the need of a Dvorak, Scharwenka and 
others in the face of the aggregation of talent already lo- 
cated at that musical centre, surely Baltimore is large 
enough to hold one competent man to take charge of its 
best (?) orchestra, and still find room for Mr. Hamerik to 
devote his time to other work in the conservatory to which 
he is better adapted. AMATEUR. 








Musical Items. 

Removal of a Conservatory.—The Scharwenka Con. 
servatory, Berlin, will remove October 6 to 35 Potsdamer 
Strasse. 

Dead,—Karl Kammerlander, the Augsburg Dom Capell- 
meister, died August 23, in his sixty-fifth year. 

A Genoese Concert,—Under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Genoa a grand concert was recently given at 
Genoa, Italy. 

Among those present were Mascagni, Hastreiter, the 
well-known mezzo soprano, and Teresina Tua. The violinist 
still adheres to the same program she gave us in this 
country. 

Haydn's “Seasons,”—Gericke conducted a recent per- 
formance of Haydn’s ‘*Seasons’’ at Vienna, in the 
‘«Gesellschaft der Music Freunde.’’ The performance was 
not, as a whole, satisfactory. 


” 


In the first concert of the Stern Sing- 
Scheidemantel will sing in the 


Scheidemantel. 
ing Society at Berlin 
‘*Elijah.” 

New Opera by Ignaz Brull. 
a new three act opera entitled ‘Check to the King.” 
Victor Leon is the librettist. 

The Offenbach Cyclus.—-In the last issue of Tux 
MusicaL CouRIER we announced a cyclus of Offenbach’s 
It will cover ten consecutive nights, 


Ignaz Brull has written 


eperas at Berlin. 
and among the operas to be performed are the follow- 
ing: ‘The Brigands,’’ ‘‘La Belle Héléne,”’ ‘*La Grande 
Duchesse,”’ ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,’’ ‘‘ Madame Favart,’’ ‘‘ Blue 
Beard,’’ ‘* Madame |’Archiduc,’’ ‘* Les Contes Hofmann,” 
and also a number of smaller operettas. 


At Home.—Harry Rowe Shelley, the composer and or- 
ganist, has returned from his summer vacation. 

‘‘ Puritania,”’—‘‘ Puritania, or the Earl and the Maid of 
Salem,’’ text by Mr. C, M. S. McLellan and music by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, was sung for the first time in this city last 
Monday night at the Fifth Avenue Theatre aftera run ofa 
hundred nights in Boston. The text and music are bright 
and clever. Pauline Hall scored a great success. 


Something About Sinzig —Miss Hattie Caldwell con- 
tinues to be very much impressed with the proficiency of 
her new teacher, Ferdinand Sinzig, of New York. She 
writes as follows : *‘ By birth he is a German, by inheritance 
and profession he is a musician. Of his career before he 
came to this country I know nothing. Not many years ago 
he landed in America friendless and alone, and it is to his 
native refinement and musical genius he owes the position 
he now occupies. It is an enviable one, for he not only 
ranks high among musicians, but has entrée to the homes 
of some of the best families in New York, where he is wel- 
comed not only as a musician, but as a friend. Coupled 
with a complete mastery of the piano he has the rare gift 
of teaching. His method gives evidence of a progressive 
mind, and his interpretations prove beyond doubt his in- 
tellectual superiority. It had been my intention to study 
under Scharwenka, or Dvorak, but alas! Scharwenka is in 
quarantine a passenger of the Normannia. As for Dvorak, 
he teaches only composition at the National Conservatory ; 
and Joseffy will not begin teaching until October. I do not 
grieve, however, as my present teacher detects every weak- 


sad eyed itinerant Italian musicians came along and be- 
gan to play the harp and sing one of ‘ Valentine’s’’ songs 
from ‘‘ Faust.’’ A sigh of dismay broke from the assembled 
company, but Lassalle, who was in good humor with his 
breakfast and with the world, said: 

‘*Tenez! I'll fix them.’’ 

Pushing away his coffee he arose, and, tendering the 
singer a piece of silver, said : 

‘* My friend, I'll show you how that should be sung. 
You do not phrase that song properly.” 

Then he burst forth with his grand voice and sang the 
song through, to the great delight of all withinrange. The 
poor traveling musician turned green and began to tremble 
in awe, and finally, when the end came, he touched his hat 
and murmured humbly : 

‘* Merci, mon maitre; I will not sing again when you 
may hear.” As he slunk off with his comrade of the harp 
a shower of laughter and coin followed him. He was not 
grateful. He was stunned.— Exchange. 


Augusta Cottlow.—This talented young girl will prob- 
ably play East this season, 


The Seidl Concerts.—Six thousand people attended the 
Seid! concert at Madison Square Garden last Sunday night. 
It was the last of the series of summer concerts on Sunday, 
and Mr. Seidl went to the Catskills. He will return in 
time to conduct the concerts at the garden during the 
month of October. 


The Northwestern Conservatory.—The Northwestern 
Conservatory of Music is situated at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Its faculty comprises the following names: 


Piano School—The director, principal ; W. M. Cross (Leipsic and Ber- 
lin), Mena C. Heegaard (New England Conservatory), A. H. Brooks, to 
be appointed. 

Vocal School—The director, principal; negotiations in progress with a 
popular Eastern soprano, 

Church Music School—The director, J. W. Andrews, principals. Or- 
gan—J. W. Andrews, Samuel A. Baldwin. The director, 

Theoretical School— Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition—The direc- 
tor, W. M, Cross, Samuel A, Baldwin. 

Orchestral School—-Fritz Schlachter, principal. 
pointed. Violin, Viola, Violoncello—Fritz Schlachter 

Flute—C. H. Freeman. 

Cornet—A, D. Laird. 

Clarinet—Julius Gross. 

Oboe and English horn—Herman Wuerz. 

Bassoon—Henry Angelroth. 

French horn— X. LaRose. 

Trombone and brass instruments—T. di Giorgio. 

Guitar, mandolin, zither, banjo—Charles R, Sibley. 

School of sight singing—Z. C. Johonnot. 

School of piano and organ tuning—Arthur G, Marshal! 

School of oratory and dramatic art— Mrs. W. C. Foster, principal. 

Schools of modern language and English literature. 


Voice 


Violin—To be ap- 


Death of Perrot,—Mr. Perrot, the husband and teacher 
of Carlotta Grisi, and one of the most famous dancers of his 
day, is dead in Paris, at the age of eighty-three. He was 
a pupil of Auguste Vestris, and was a favorite dancer at 
Her Majesty’s in London when the house was known as 
‘*King’s Theatre,”’ 
the inventor of several ballets. 


A Composition by Mrs. Beach.—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
the talented composer and pianist, of Boston, has dedicated 
and sent to Mrs, Carl Alves, of New York, a grand scena 


He made his début in 1830, and was 


and aria, entitled ‘* Mary Stuart,’’ using Schiller’s words. 
The manuscript includes a full score. Mrs. 
Alves is delighted with the work and will use it exten- 


orchestral 


sively this season. 


Concerning “Comic Opera.” 
HAT amorphous species of musical enter- 
tainment known to Americans as ‘‘ comic opera”’ still 
holds the stage. 
French or a German text. 


An adapter lays violent hands on a 
If this text is of Gallic birth 
the motif is frequently diluted, the dialogue suffers a sea 
change, and often necessarily; for the Muse of opéra 
bouffe is the sister of Congreve’s Comedy, ‘‘a disreputable, 
daring, laughing, painted baggage.’’ Her breath is hot 
with wine; her hair is disheveled, her dress disordered. 
She speaks in hiccoughs; she woos you with her eyes. 
Her gestures are a wiggle and a kick. When this Muse is 
clothed in foreign dress she repents, and her sobriety is 
dull. The plot appears in the first act ; in the second act, 
though carefully disguised, it does not wholly escape ob- 
servation ; but in the third it steals away at the rising of 
the curtain, and it is seen no more. The delicate sugges- 
tion of the original dialogue is turned into coarseness or 
flat, insipid lines ; the wit becomes a pun or a local and 
incongruous gag. The music of the composer is a fellow 
sufferer. The numbers are taken or rejected according to 


| the yocal abilities of the members of the company. Songs 


of asentimental nature, generally by English writers for the 


| drawing room, areinterpolated. There is a ‘topical ’’ song 


ness of technique or interpretation with a nicety that it | 


would be difficult to surpass.’’—Buffalo “ Courier.”’ 

A Good Story.—The great baritone Lassalle, with a 
congenial company of fellow artists, among whom were 
Dunbar Price, Mrs. Blackstone and one of the De Reszkés, 
was one noonday in the summer time taking breakfast on 


the veranda of the Reservoir Hotel in Versailles, when two ' known as the patent adjustable Kerker finale. 


in which the Spaniard or Frenchman of the play alludes fa- 
miliarly to poker and baseball. Theinstrumentation of the 
adaptation is made from the voice and piano version of the 
original, and the orchestra is composed of strings in scanty 
proportion—flute, clarinet, cornet, trombone and drums. 
The brass is athletic and rejoices constantly in its strength. 
The finales of the composer are often replaced by a waltz 
It is pat- 


| words, does it amuse the public? 


terned after a Viennese model, and it is warranted to fit 
all situations. The manager puts additional trust in a 
skirt dance, a match of female warriors, a lime light and 
an acrobatic comedian. The thing is then called a **comic 
opera,” and it often serves for the amusement of the people. 

This form of entertainment, if it were called simply a 
musical farce, or a ‘‘ farce comedy ’’ with incidental music, 
would not demand serious criticism, The chief question 
would be this: Does it serve its purpose; or, in other 
But the musical farce in 
three acts should not be guilty of undue pretensions, nor 
should it usurp the place of a higher form of musical 
dramatic art. 

When Bateman brought the opéra bouffe to this country, 
and the compositions of Offenbach and Hervé were first 
heard, there was a cry of outraged morality. The oper. 
ettas were played in French, and those who through ignor- 
ance of the language were not able to follow carefully the 
dialogue (possibly to their regret), were loudest in protes 
tation. But it is an open question whether those perform. 
ances of clever French comedians so debauched public 
taste as the cheap compendiums of stupid vulgarity that 
now are seen on the stage by crowds of seekers after 
amusement. Surely no one of the composers of the oper 
ettas of to-day is the equal of Offenbach. The two writers 
of many of the librettos are now members of the French 


Academy. And no one would seriously compare for a mo 


” 


ment the comedians of the ‘*comic opera’’ with the men 


and women of these foreign companies. There is one 
singer, however, now on the stage, who must not be so 
rudely dismissed. I refer to Miss Marie Tempest, who 
suggests by her art the atmosphere of the Bouffés-Parisiens. 

Many blame the audience for the present condition of 
light opera. They argue as follows: A manager neces- 
sarily views the matter with a business eye. 
popular taste. If he should attempt to put works of a 
higher grade on the stage he would lose money. And the 
history of the Casino in New York is cited as a case in point. 
The Aronsons, it is said, made a brave attempt by pro- 


and they were not sup 


He feeds the 


ducing ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
ported by the public. If they had succeeded, their inten 
tion was to introduce the operas and operettas of Lortzing, 
Adam, Auber, Thomas, Massé and others. The reply is 
this: The choice of Mascagni’s lurid melodrama was un 
fortunate, for although the attempt of the Aronsons was 
sincere and praisewerthy, the said work was beyond the 
capacity of the company. The contrast was too great be- 
tween unbridled passion and acrobatic frivolity. The au- 
dience was perplexed. Furthermore, ‘‘ Indigo,’’ a piece of 
unutterable inanity, was coupled with the Sicilian tale of 
lust and blood. 

There are many French, Italian and German operettas, 
ancient and modern, that are clean, amusing, musical and 
not beyond the vocal resources of a company of ordinary 
ability. They demand, to be sure, well trained comedians, 
but they do not require sumptuous scenery and costumes, 
nor is a large orchestra necessary. Within the last year 
the delightful musical comedies of such composers as Dit- 
tersdorf and Schenck, Pergolesi and Paesiello have been re- 
vived in foreign cities and with success. The number of 
French compositions of a similar nature is very large, but 
even the names of many of the composers are utterly un- 
known to our public. The lightest of these works, mere 
sketches in one act, are often full of musical grace and 
dramatic wit, and they would be welcome to an American 
audience. Nor should Offenbach and Lecocgq be neglected ; 
there arecharming musical comedies of the former that are 
free from anything objectionable ; only let the text and 
the music be treated respectfully, and let not the gag and 
horse play intrude. 

In France the one ambition of a young composer is to 
gain a hearing in the opera house. He is content with 
humble beginnings. He essays the pantomime, the ballet ; 
he does not disdain the saynéte. Our own musicians look 
at such things askew. They dream of suites, symphonic 
poems and symphonies ; they waste much time in writing 
chamber music of undoubted and conventional respecta 
bility. But certainly there is an opportunity of musical 
growth and musical success in the writing of operettas. 
Nor do the managers discourage such attempts. If an 
operetta is really worthy of production, it will not be 
doomed to burial in the composer’s portfolio. The music, 
however, must be tuneful and the text must escape dull- 
ness. 

As far as the great number of American towns is con. 
cerned, the operetta, as well as the opera, is a bird of 
passage. The people listen gladly to its song, and they 
are not inclined to complain of its quality. 
as many claim, that we, as a nation, are not musical. 


It is possible, 
It is 
a fact that Americans spend large sums each year in 
listening to musical entertainments. We have the repu 
tation of eagerly desiring all things new. Operettas that 
have given amusement to thousands for years are unknown 
here. Would it not be policy for a wily manager to try 
the experiment of introducing these works to the public? 
Surely the local gag and the topical song, the lime lights, 
and the comedian whose proper place is the circus ring, 
cannot be a joy for ever.—Philip Hale in the Boston 


** Musical Herald.”’ 
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‘ AJ® must again call attention to the rule that no 
YY changes can be made in the make- -up of stand- 
ing advertisements in this paper unless the change is 


received at this office before the Friday preceding the | 


issue in which the change is to be made. 
= 
l* answer to an inquiry as to who are the officers 
of the Beethoven Organ Company, doing business 
at Washington, N. J., we are able to say that Mr, John 
J. McDavitt is the president and Mr. Charles M. Tut- 


tle is the secretary and treasurer. 
NE of the Kellers, of Keller Brothers & Blight, 
was in Boston last week, which point he makes 
a general headquarters from which to operate the 
firm's interests in New England—interests that are be- 


+e 


coming larger as the Keller Brothers Piano becomes | 


more known by the dealers. 
o* 
HAT is the matter with our Organ exports? 
Reference to the official table published in our 
last issue shows a falling off in seven months of 1,558 
Instruments and a depreciation in value of $88,665. 
In the same period of time our exports of Pianos in- 
creased 169 Instruments, with an additional value of 
$56,015, 


R. ME LLOR, of Mellor & Hoene, of Pittsburgh, 
M has been in Chicago and made arrangements 
for his house to push the Kimball Pianos and Organs. 

+> 

N important move on the part of the Knight- 
A Campbell Music Company, of Denver, Col., is its 
recent purchase of the F, A. Wells Music Company at 
Pueblo and the continuation of the a branch, 
Mr. Wells will manage the branch at Pueblo. 


same as 


or 

gees has become of that new varnish process 
tried by some of the Boston and New York 
manufacturers? We learn that one of the large 
houses has abandoned it after deciding that it is not 
practical. Too bad. We thought something had at 
last been accomplished to facilitate varnish operations, 
From 


or" 
HE September Special is a great success. 

T its front cover page to the last spot on the back 

page makes one complete compendium of all that has 


happened of any importance in the world of music | 
| 


and in the trades of music since the last issue of this 
paper. The October Special will appear early next 
month, and those who desire special pages or half 
pages must have all the matter and copy in this office 
no later than October 1, 
or 

HERE is some talk here of a gentleman who is at 
f present interested in several Piano manufactur- 
ing concerns starting a factory for the making of a 
Piano still cheaper than some that he now turns out. 
Arrangements have not yet been perfected, but he 


has been in consultation with parties whom he de- 
sires to interest in the scheme, and as he is known to 


carry out his plans when his mind is once made up | 


it is probable that we shall see still another factory in 
or near New York city before many months. 
R. W. 


= 

B. MILES, of Miles & Stiff, of Atlanta, was 
M in New York and Boston this week. Miles & 
Stiff handle the Hazelton, the Starr and the popular 
Pease Pianos and also the Behr Brothers Pianos. They 

control the Packard Organ for their section. 
Miles & Bratt, a firm of which Mr. Miles is also the 
head, are the purchasers of the plant of the Atlanta 


Piano Company, recently sold at receiver's sale. About | 


150 Pianos of the Atlanta Company will be finished 
by Miles & Bratt for the fall sale. 


A 


COMPLETE assortment of the various styles of | 
found in their factory wareroom. 


Behning Pianos in a variety of woods can be | 
Indeed it is a no- 


| ticeable feature of the Behning business that a dealer | 


can always be afforded a selection from finished 
| stock, a circumstance that does not exist in all fac- 
‘tories. It is from this stock that the Behning retail 

business is done, and the local popularity of that In- 
| strument in Harlem means a goodly income to the 
| concern from sales and renting. People like to buy 
Pianos directly from the factory, and here they can 
get them and enjoy atrip through the shop to see 
how well the Behning Piano is made. 


= 

HE retail store of the Schubert Piano Company 
i in the Lincoln Building has been placed in 
charge of Mr. Eldridge, formerly with McEwen and 
| several other firms, and later in charge of the Piano 
department of a large Boston furniture house. It is 
understood that President Duffy will adopt hereafter 
a more lenient policy in the conduct of the retail 
branch and that he will make an aggressive fight for 
business this season. The wholesale trade of the 
house continues at the high pitch of success, and the 
factory is overcrowded with work on standard orders 
under the big contracts for large deliveries that have 
so long been the envy of many of our other manu- 
facturers. 
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HE Chicago * Sun,” ‘the Hoboken ‘* Reporter,” and 
fj the Gardiner, Me., ‘ Daily News” have all 
published as reading articles the stereotyped Beatty 
“ ads.” commencing “ In 1870 he left home a penni- 
less plow boy,” and which should continue “and since 
1883 he has been one of the most rampant scoundrels 
the United States Post Office has had to contend 
with.” 

The managing editors of those three papers and of 
all the papers to whom such matter is offered should 
refuse it point blank, else someone who is swindled 
by Beatty may institute proceedings against them as 
participants in a fraud, Full particulars will be fur- 
nished any paper on application to the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster at Washington, D. C., and every 
newspaper in the lana should have enough respect 
for itself and its readers to join the exposure of such 
a disreputable scheme as Beatty's. 

ow 

HAT new stencil Winterroth Piano, Fourth 
T avenue, is an output of the Harrington factory. 
Mr. Peck’s son and Mr. Peck, of Hardman, Peck & 
Co,, are conducting the Harrington business, and if 
| they feel disposed to send out stencil pianos it is 
| strictly their own business and that of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. Mr. Peck may be under the impression 
that he is doing lots of good to himself and his son 
by handling stencil goods or identifying the Har- 
rington factory with a stencil mill toturn out fake sten- 
| cil pianos, We differ with him radically and we be- 
lieve that one of these days he will reach our conclu- 
sions. If Mr, Peck is sending stencil pianos out of 
the Harrington factory some of them might find their 
way to the warerooms of Hardman, Peck & Co., and 
if they do this paper will be compelled to make rec- 
ord of the fact, as it always does of similar facts. 


— 


on 


| 


OME of the petty annoyances of trade are illus- 
S trated in a case of the M. Steinert & Sons Com- 
pany, of Boston. They boxed and shipped a Style F 
Steinway Piano via the Fitchburg Railroad, and an 
accident taking place the Piano was damaged on the 
side, the cheek and the truss. When they were re- 
quested to send for it they found it without its pack- 
ing box, which had been destroyed. Everyone in the 
business knows what it signifies when a new Piano 
has its side torn up and its wood work injured, The 
instrument is not apt to be classed as new after it 
has been repaired, and the manufacturer's warrant is 
invalidated. The company asked the M., Steinert 
Company to present its claims, which were found to 
| be $250. The Fitchburg Company offered $5, and a 
| suit at na has resulted. From this it will be seen 
| that there are some disadvantages connected with 


' shipping via some railroads. 


or 


HERE has been considerable talk in local trade 
T circles of the acquirement of an important leader 
of Boston make by the new firm of Hammerschmit 
& Co., whose retail warerooms have now been open a 
couple of weeks. As hasbeen stated in these columns, 
the name has been withheld by particular request, 
and we are now ina position positively to state that 
nothing has or probably will come of the negotiations. 
It has also been rumored that the new concern would 
run the Boardman & Gray as a leader, but this Mr, 
Hammerschmit denies. It would be ridiculous to 
| think of running the Boardman & Gray Piano as an 
Instrument of higher grade than the Pease and Strich 
& Zeidler, which makes Hammerschmit & Co. now 
handle together with the Antisell. Mr, Hammer- 
schmit announces that he will shortly conclude 
arrangements whereby he will have the exclusive dis- 
position of the Antisell product, both at wholesale 
and retail. This arrangement will be consummated as 
soon as the affairs of the Antisell concern here and 
in San Francisco can be satisfactorily adjusted. Just 
what the date will be no one knows. 
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CHASE BROTH 


ERS PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





Muskegon, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Chicago. Ill. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 
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NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co., 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will -be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNIISIO WALLNVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THe STERLING CoO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other, 
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THOMAS MUSIC CO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents, 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON ke RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
LYON, POTTER & CO.. 174 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CORRIER, Manager. 








HICH GRADE 


MEHLIN 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


~~ MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


“CENTURY PIANO COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 





NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor, 10th Avenue, 


PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St: and First Ave., South, 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT ” 


PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


190 Third Avenue, New York. 





Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 





UDWAnD écOnUWN TAN 


MANUFACTURES 


HICH 
CRADE 
PIANOS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CAUTION. 


> 
LL solvent Piano and Organ manufacturers of this 


A 


the 
by discouraging methods that are calculated to injure 


country are anxious to sustain and strengthen 
credit of the trade; all are in a unit to purify it 
the business, bring it into bad repute and create un- 
All 


manufacturers are bending their energies toward the 


healthy conditions solvent Piano and Organ 
purpose of defeating the practices of reckless men 
and firms who are carrying on trade in a manner to 
njure those firms who are engaging their own capital 
n the business, and for the best reasons are endeav 
oring to keep it in its present healthy condition. 
Who are the men who to-day are creating the oc- 
casional and temporary embarrassments of the trade, 
vho are doing their best to bring it into disrepute, 
ind who are prevented from injuring it permanently 
only because it is built upon such a sound basis as 


Who 


reckless and desperate methods are felt, 


to defeat their purposes are these men? 


] 
1oos8e, 


Phei 


in the Piano trade particularly, from far off on the 


Pacific Coast to Maine. Nearly everywhere, where 
activity in the Piano trade prevails, these men are 
found at work, undermining and defeating all the 


best efforts of the legitimate trade which is operat- 
ing on its own capital and which cannot therefore 
compete 

One house particularly, in this city of New York, is 
now engaged in a system of kiting paper with its own 
concerns all over this country, which is bound to har- 
ass and embarrass the Piano trade unless a complete 
stop is put to it by warning the banks and explaining 
to them the multiplex relations between the makers 
and the indorsers of this paper. 

Moreover, the Piano trade itself should be furnished 
with a list of the dealers and so-called dealers who 
are acting either foolishly or ignorantly as the abet- 
tors of the scheme, so that their credit is at least 
closed off from other sources, and that when the dis- 
aster comes no Piano or Organ manufacturers are 


made to suffer as innocent victims, The New York 
house at the bottom of this manccuvre is always pre- 
pared to furnish to its competitors and to the Organ 
manufacturers the very best reference when inquiry 


The 


more goods these so-called branch concerns get on 


about one of its “ kiting” associates is made. 


credit the better in the long run for the New York 
Piano house, And so the scheme develops and be- 
comes greater and deeper and more dangerous. 

The central pivot of it is one man here in New 
York, of 


does the banking and the financiering. 


the virtual owner the concern, who 


He 
$10,000 


floats 


this paper in large batches of from to 


$50,000, made up in small sums of a couple of 
hundred dollars and less to notes running to about 
$3,000 apiece. We have seen groups amounting to 
$30,000 and $40,000 that consisted of 90 per cent. of 
accommodation paper, some of which ran from 60 
days to seven months, All the larger notes were made 
out by the allies of the New York Piano house and 
the smal! amounts appear like legitimate paper taken 
for a Piano or Pianos of one of the two makes which 
are controlled by this financial expert, for that is his 
proper title. 

In the meantime, with the output of two New York 
Piano manufactories at hand, the dealers or connec- 
tions of the concern here can dispose of their Instru- 
ments at almost any rates or terms, The legitimate 
dealer who is doing business on his own capital, buy- 
ing from legitimate manufacturers, who must receive 
their payment for goods, cannot compete. 

Two notes were offered amounting to about $4,000, 
signed by a Western dealer who, everyone knows, is 
not worth all told $400, 


We doubt whether he is 


worth acent. It is impossible to state how much of 
his paper has been floated, although he has only | 
opened up a new place within a few months, and the 
instruments on hand do not belong to him. 

Another concern in a larger Western city, nearer 
to Lake Michigan, has issued notes, one batch of 
$10,000 at one time and very naturally others, which 
notes were sold here and the unsold held for dis- 
count, and the concern itself is not worth $5,000 all 
told. It 


thousand 


impossible to conjecture how many 
notes of this concern 


is 
dollars’ worth of 
are afloat. 

An Eastern house in acity not far from here—a 
house thatis known to be without capital, but trading 
on a reputation of 50 years, is controlled completely 
by this New York concern, and thousands of dollars 
of its paper are held here with the indorsement of one 
or the other firms with which the New York manipu- 
lator is associated. He can use either or both indorse- 
ments, just as it is deemed best by him. 

Under such conditions, how is it possible for the 
bulk 


They are either forced to offer similar reckless in- 


great of Piano manufacturers to compete? 


ducements as those now in practical effect with this 


combination of “kite flyers,” or they must insist 


upon cleaning out the Augean stables by absolutely 
refusing to sell on time to any firm of Piano and 
Organ dealers who transact business with the New 
York firms now controlled by the man who is the 
leading spirit of the combination, 


This caution is necessary: The honor and credit 


of the piano trade must not and dare not be 


menaced, 





R. F. J. MABON is the name of a young man 
M who in the several years he has been in the 
Piano business has made many friends in the whole- 
sale trade, and has made for himself a record as a 
sncecessful wholesale salesman—a record which makes 
the acquisition of his services by any house a matter 
worthy of more than passing notice. 

Mr. Mabon has engaged to represent the Mehlin 
Piano on the road hereafter, and every dealer with 
whom he has come in contact in his travels hereto- 
fore will congratulate him upon the advance he has 
made and will be glad to celebrate their appreciation 
of his many good qualities by giving him liberal or- 
ders when first he calls on them in his new connection. 

It will also be gratifying to those who are acquainted 
with Mr. H. Paul Mehlin to know that he will now 
have an assistant who can relieve him of considerable 
of the detail work with which he has burdened him- 
self since the elder Mehlin went to Minneapolis to 
take charge of the factory there. Mr. Mehlin has 
often been referred to as perhaps the hardest working 
of the younger generation of Piano makers, and the 
association with him of someone capable of sharing 
in a manner some of his lighter duties will give Mr. 
Mehlin an opportunity to further develop the whole- 
sale trade, a matter which he has near his heart and 
a matter which he is capable of handling in a com- 
prehensive way. 

The present wholesale business is in such good 
condition and is so steadily increasing that Mr. 
Mehlin is confident that with additional effort it can 
be raised to one of the largest in the country. His 
justification for this opinion can be found in the uni- 


versal satisfaction the Mehlin Piano has given the 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


ae ee 

HE branch of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
T Piano Company at Chicago, which is a retail 
branch only, will be located in new quarters before 
the first of next month. Mr. I. O. Nelson, who has 
been with the house 17 years, will have charge and 
will continue to represent Mason & Hamlin Instru- 





ments, 

The latest official report shows that the gross retail 
profits of the Boston warerooms for the first six 
months of 1892 are 45 per cent. greater than those of 
the first six months of 1891. 

Mr. E. P. Mason, the president of the company, is 
at his desk again after a very important trip to Eng- 
land. 








R. F. M. STEVENS, representing THE MUSICAL 
M COURIER, is now on an extended trip through 
the Western country, particularly touching on points 
where new manufacturing concerns have recently 
commenced business. Among places to be visited 
are, in Ohio, Marietta, Cincinnati, Springfield, Woos- 
ter, Monroeville, and a few smaller towns; in In- 
diana, Lawrenceburg, Richmond, Hammond, Ander- 
son, &c. The fact that these towns, heretofore un- . 
known as manufacturing places in the music line, are 
now to be identified with the trade is an indication 
that the business continues to be spread into small 
places instead of centring toward large cities, as was 
the case but a few years ago. 

— 

R. CALVIN WHITNEY, of Norwalk, Ohio, made 
one of his periodical visits to the metropolis 

last week, looking after the interests of the A. B. 
Chase Piano here and resting a few days before re- 
suming his journey among the numerous large 
Eastern agents of his concern, Mr. Whitney is well 
content with the business done by his company so 
far this year, and is confident of a steady fall and 
winter trade, his opinion being soundly based upon 
the orders he has booked ahead and the expressions 
of satisfaction and even enthusiasm that come from | 
all who handle the A. B. Chase lines. The New York | 


store has proved an advantage in that visiting dealers 


may there see an array of styles in both Pianos and | 
Organs that is at once attractive and instructive. 





—Frank Barr, of Martinsburg, W. Va , who represents the Bradbury | 
Piano, feels good because the Instrument received first premium at the | 


| Winchester Fair. } 





| dealers and their customers and the high encom- 
| iums the Instruments have received from musicians 


in all parts of the country. Added to this is the fact 
that the Mehlin factory at Minneapolis, the pioneer 
Piano factory of the Northwest, has proved a success 
in every way, that the retail business done in and 
around Minneapolis has been simply unprecedented 
and that the wholesale trade naturally gravitating to- 
ward that city has grown and éxpanded beyond ex- 
pectations. With two institutions, one at the sea- 
board and one midway inland, each capable of turning 
out a large quantity of model Instruments, with abun- 
dant capital and unlimited push and energy, there is 
no reason why the Mehlin interests should not con- 
tinue to enlarge until they become one of the chief 
factors in the music trade of America. 





Obituary. 











Henry Weber. 
a. of the piano trade is dead. 


Henry Weber, one of the founders of the house of 
Balmer & Weber, of St. Louis, died at Denver, Col., on 
September 6, aged 73 years. He and Charles Balmer 
established the business in 1846, and about 1860 Mr. 
Weber retired from it and went to Colorado to farm on a 
large scale. He was an excellent musician, and a jovial, 
good hearted man, a great lover of the art and a friend of 
musicians. His father was a court counsellor, who emi- 
grated to this country from Coblentz, Germany, in 1834, 
bringing his family along. The only surviving member of 
the family is a sister of the late Henry Weber. 


Charles Forte. 

Mr. Charles Forte, manufacturer of pianos, residing 
on Versailles street, Montreal, died September 7 from the 
effects of blood poisoning. The unfortunate gentleman 
drove a rusty nail into his foot and the wound proved fatal 
after many days’ suffering. 


Joseph Sherlock, 

Joseph Sherlock, for many years a citizen of Kansas 
City, died suddenly of apoplexy at his home, 906 Charlotte 
street about 1 o’clock this morning. He retired last night 
feeling perfectly well. About 12 o’clock members of the 
family became alarmed at his heavy breathing and at 
once sent fora physician. Mr. Sherlock expired in an hour 
from the time he was stricken. 

He was 65 years of age and of robust frame. 

He came to Kansas City in 1870 from Nebraska and is a 
large property owner here. He was at one time proprietor 
of a music store here and was himself a professor of music. 
—Kansas City ‘‘Star,’’ September 8. 
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HE dealer in Pianos represents as high an element of intelligence 

in the life of trade as the average merchant, and in some 

respects his mental equipment is above that of the men who deal in 
merchandise generally. 

When we consider that the Piano is an article that is associated 
with the culture of an art and the dissemination of education; that 
it is a necessary adjunct of the social life of the people and that it 
appeals to the intelligence and the artistic instincts of those who 
contemplate its use, we can readily appreciate the peculiar demands 
that must be made upon those who are identified with its successful! 
handling. 

To do justice to a Piano the dealer must have absolute confi- 
dence in it. If he has no sincere admiration for its merits and its 
qualities he cannot successfully advocate its sale among his neighbors 
and his constituents, nor can his salesmen ‘‘push” the instrument. The 
more intelligent a dealer is the more important it is to him and to 
his whole establishment that his representation of a Piano is based 
upon his own trust and confidence in it. 

Over 57,000 EMERSON Pianos, sold by dealers all over the Union, 
attest the healthy logic of this argument. The great bulk of these 
EMERSON Pianos have been sold to the public by dealers who them. 
selves have been and are to-day the greatest admirers of the EMERSON 
Piano. Without their confidence in it the Piano could not have 
attained its incomparable reputation. Wiauthout its intrinsic merits the 


Emerson Piano could never have secured the confidence of this host 


of intelligent Piano dealers. 


Some territory is open which will be given to dealers who stand 
well. Much can be learned by corresponding. Address the Company 


at 174 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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SOHMER THE LEADER. 

na 
HE new Omaha house of Ford & Charleton, of 
which notice appeared in last week's paper, have 
the Sohmer Piano their leading Instrument, 


T 


made 
and purchased 15 for the firstshipment. Three grands 
are also to be shipped this week in addition. The 


are 
house is prepared to do a first-class, strictly legiti- 


warerooms at 1506 Dodge street, and the new 


mate Piano trade. 
en *# # 

Alsdorf & Co., the new Piano house at 605 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., have made the Sohmer Piano 
theirleader. They have selected a variety of Pianos of 
all styles and are preparing to push the Sohmer in a 
vigorous manner, 

*n 0 

E. B. Robinson & Co., of Portland, Me., have just 
closed a deal with Sohmer & Co., and ordered an 
of 


assoriment Sohmer Pianos, which are now their 


leaders, 


M 


R. WILLIAM STEINWAY has presented to the 
Empress of Germany for two church donations 


the sum of 20,000 marks, Mr. Steinway has also 
given 5,000 marks to the Hamburg relief fund, 
<*> 


HE new styles, new scales and new catalogue of 


T 


and the trade on or about October 1. 


Steinway & Sons will be ready for the market 
Until then the 
firm declines to give out any particulars in reference 
to these subjects, all of which will no doubt be very 


interesting. 


A 


but 
The Steger piano, as we understand it, is a new 


=“ 

CHICAGO trade paper in speaking of the new 
Steger Piano says: “It was not born ina day, 
represents years of study by expert builders.” 

piano ; it is just about making its bow to the public 

and itis not yet prepared to be thoroughly investi- 
gated either, because it takes a little time and more 
than the production of one or two dozen Pianos be- 
fore the normal! status of the Instrument can be as- 
by expert builders” 


certained. “Years of study 


make Pianos for years past and succeeded only after 
many experiments, which would signify the loss of 
many thousands of dollars, or that the statement is a 


lie. One of the two situations is inevitable. 
or 
types all, the location of a Piano wareroom has 
but little, comparatively, to do with business 


when it comes to a house like Decker Brothers. 
While they are inconvenienced to a small degree by 
being compelled to occupy temporary warerooms 
during the erection of their new building, their retail 
trade still follows them. 


Old Sam Thurston Talks. 
(Portland, Me., * Globe."’) 
HEN I came to Portland in 1845, from 
Winthrop,”’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘there was a 
piano manufactory on the corner of Market and Middle 
streets, in the store now occupied by the A. H. Berry Shoe 
Company. The firm name was then Clark & Edwards, but 
it was formerly Geo. Clark, who manufactured the first 
pianoin Portland. Some little time after I came here the 
firm name was again changed to Calvin Edwards, Clark 


“é 


having died. 

‘* Later on William G. Twombly and Henry S. Edwards, 

son of Calvin, were admitted to the firm, and again the 
name was changed to Calvin Edwards & Co., and a few 
years later it was changed for the fourth time to Calvin 
Edwards & Son, although Mr. Twombly still remained in 
the partnership. They were burned out in the big fire, 
and subsequently went out of business, Calvin Edwards 
going to Massachusetts, although not going into business 
there. Mr. Twombly went into business on Exchange 
street, above Federal, where he remained until a year or 
two ago. 
‘J. S, Paine was one of the leading piano dealers in 
Portland for many years. William Paine was his succes. 
sor. J. S. Paine was father of Professor John K. Paine, 
profesor of music in Harvard University. The Paines’ es- 
tablishment was on the corner of Middle and Temple 
streets, in the store now occupied by Conley, the tobacco- 
nist. The store they occupied, however, was much larger 
than the present one. William Paine continued the busi- 
ness after the fire, and moved temporarily to the store on 
thecorner of Free and Middle streets, now occupied by Gage 
Brothers. He died a few years later. 


land which ever manufactured pianos. They did not con- 
tinue the manufacturing business long. 

**S. H. Stevens was another old dealer who had rooms 
on Middle street, near the junction of Free. His rooms 
were upstairs, and I think he went out of business a few 
years before the fire, although Iam not certain. He sold 
the Weber piano mostly. 

‘‘The list of Portland’s early piano dealers would not be 
complete without mentioning Bailey & Noyes, now so well 
known as booksellers and stationers. Mr. Bailey was origi- 
nally a bookbinder on Exchange street, and bound more 
books than any other man in Portland, before or since. He 
bound a great many school books for Sanborn & Carter, 
who had a very large publishing business, and they en- 
joyed a reputation which was not merely local. They pub- 
lished and sold thousands of books. Quite a number of 
years before the fire—just how many I don’t know—Mr. 
Bailey and Mr. Noyes formed a partnership for the purpose 
of carrying on the stationery and book business. A few 
years later they added pianos to their stock, and I think 
sold more than any other dealer then. They continued to 
sell pianos up to within 12 or 14 years ago. Mr. E. B. Rob- 
inson, now in the piano business for himself on Congress 
street, and probably the oldest piano man in town, worked 
for them for about a year. 

‘As for myself, I came from Winthrop, as I told you, 
in 1845. but did not enter the piano business strictly until 
some eighteen years ago, when I took the store I now have. 
I handled pianos to some extent before that time, and was 
identified with the musical goods business, but I date my 
piano business from the time I mentioned. Times have 
changed and so has the trade during that period. During 
those eighteen years I have witnessed twelve dealers in 
pianos go out of business, but I guess more than that num- 
ber have stepped in to fill their places. The business is 
being overdone in Portland.”’ 








Marvin Sued. 
pros time ago the Mehan School of Vocal 


Art decided to change the Musical Instruments in 
use in the academy, and this gave rise to a controversy 
between rival Piano agents. Advertisements were printed 
in the newspapers containing the letters of Professor 
Mehan, giving his reasons for making the change, and 
then Professor Mehan’s assistant wrote a letter to the 
agent whose pianos had been removed. This was used 
as capital by the agent and printed with flaming head- 
lines. Professor Mehan thinks this latter publication has 
done him an injury as well as to his academy, and to-day 
he began suit against C. W. Marvin, the Woodward avenue 
music dealer, with damages at $10.000.—-Detroit ‘‘ News.’”’ 


—De Volney Everett is on the road for Sohmer & Co, 

Mr. Mersman, of Merkel & Mersman, St. Louis, was in town last 
week, 
—E. Van Laer, the Wilmington, N. C., Piano man, was in town last 








would mean either that Steger has been trying to | 


‘*Andrews & Robinson was the only other firm in Port- 


week, 
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THE AHOLIAN. 


THE CREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF 











ENDORSEMENTS. 


ANTON SEIDL; ‘1 take no hesitation in 
saying that I consider the Molian a most useful and 
meritorious invention.”’ 

JEAN DE RESZKE; “The olian affords 
the performer every facility for interpreting the 
music with feeling and sentiment.” 

LUIGI ARDITI; ‘1 recognize it as one of 
the greatest inventions of the century.”’ 

J. LASSALLE: ‘1 do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the Afolian, not only to the uneducated music 
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aA lovers, but to musicians as well,’’ 

Ss y ’ _ . ‘ . . 
4 P. 8S. GILMORE; “The olian will bring 
A \ into the family circle a class of music rarely listened 
% to except in the concert room or theatre.” 

A \ SOFIA SCALCHI; “To the thousands of 
% music lovers throughout the world I heartily recom. 
N mend the Molian, It will lead to a greater appre- 
% ciation of all that is best in our divine art.” 

x PABLO SARASATE; *As a musical in- 
% strument the A£olian is artistic in the true sense of 
H the word. I truly believe this wonderful instrument 
=: is destined for a great future.” 

4 


S. B. MILLS; ‘Before hearing the AZolian 
1 had always supposed it was a mere mechanical 
invention, and as such not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Vermit me to acknowledge my error 
and heartily congratulate you on your splendid 
contribution to the world of music.” ~ 


ANY ONE 
Can learn in a few days to play upon an AZolian 
with correct expression any piece of music ever 
composed. 


THE MUSICAL EXPRESSION 
Or tone color can be varied entirely at the will 
of the player, the Aolian responding as promptly 
to any change in tempo, or degree of power, from 
the softest pianissimo to a loud fortissimo, as a 
well drilled orchestra under the baton of an ex- 
perienced director. 
FEOLIAN REPERTOIRE 

Is unlimited. Any piece of music ever published 
can be obtained for this wonderful instrument. All 
music for the AMolian is arranged from the full 
orchestral score, and is therefore more perfect than 
a simple piano or organ arrangement. 


“AS AN EDUCATOR THE AZOLIAN 
STANDS UNRIVALED” 


who have used them or 
Even children soon 


Is the verdict of all 
watched their use in the home. 


develop a taste for and acquaintance with the best 
compositions and ignore the mass of musical trash 
with which the country is flooded. 
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MODERN TIMES. % 
wang be 

~ 

PROMINENT PATRONS. [2 
os r 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, A. J. DREXEL, % 
J. Pterpont MorGan, OGDEN GOELET, aI 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, J. A. Bostwick, > 
LELAND STANFORD, Tuos. A. Epison, Lp 
NorMAN L. Munro, Gro. W. CHILDs, I 
EpmMuND C. STANTON, SPENCER TRASK, Lb 
Joun R. HEGEMAN, Tuos. R. McLean, ww 
SAMUEL H. CRAMP, Gro. J. Gou.p, Z 
J. Hoop Wricut, EUGENE HIGGINs, J 
H. O. ARMouR, F. G, BourNg, a 
Wn. T. HetmurH, JR., H. S. Leecn, 3 
D. M. HILpRETH, D. C. LeEcn, > 
IsAAc MILBANK, Jos. MILBANK, P 
E. W. LONGFELLOW, J. G. Powers, > 
DANIEL FROHMAN, R. Hoyt, ZA 
RICHARD STEVENS, F. T. WALL, ew 
F. BRANDRETH, M. C. D. Borpen, LZ, 
W. T. BUCKLEY, W. D. BARNEs, . 
F. L. Morre.u, A. G. Hopees, Z 
Ernest CARTER, F, G. TErrt, Si 
Frep’k KeEppe., E. R. Lapew, SJ 
Gro. N. Curris, J. W. Curtis, Le 
Wn. H. Beers, Wa. D. ELLs, > 
and over two thousand others. be 

i 
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who favor us with a call. 


18 W. 23d ST., NEW 
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extend to all a cordial invitation to come and see the ASOLIAN. 
Our salesman will be found polite and attentive, and will take pleasure in playing the ASOLIAN for all 


Sold for cash or by subscription. 







YORK CITY. 
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Visitors are not asked to purchase. 


180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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HORIZONTAL AND UPRIGHT GRANDS. 


oy HIGH GRADE 


ME HALNLON 


E.xcnusive Parents. 



































Grand Plate and Grand Scale, 
Grand Fallboard, 
Cylinder Top and Tone Reflector, 


i< Upright Tone Muffler, 
He % End Wood String Bridge, 
ae Finger Guard, 


Touch Regulator, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
‘*“Harmonic Scale’”’ 











AND MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 








A LIMITED AMOUNT OF TERRITORY NOW 


NUP, OPEN TO DESIRABLE DEALERS. we 
Ti Sy CATALOGUES AND ALL INFORMATION GIVEN ans 


ON APPLICATION. 











CENTURY PIANO COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of THE MEHLIN HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: MINNEAPOLIS: 


46 l 5 463, 465, 467 West 40th St., Factory: Corner Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 
Corner | Oth Avenue. Warerooms: Century Hall, Cor. 4th Street and Ist Ave., South. 
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PELEG DIGGS A HAWKSHAW. 


RPart Iii. 





(Concluded 


On Sreamen Crry ov Baeorneriy Love j 


AT (ua ANTINE, 

September 19, 1802 ) 

Dear Mr, L-ditor 

© make a short story long I will “continue 
my tail of 

I believe my stopped off with my tongue protruding and 

In reality it didn’t pro- 


whoa,’’ as the horse said to the ’ostler. 
left it so for the past two weeks. 
trude very long, though it is a long tongue. I was el- 
bowed about and told to keep quiet by the people around 
me, who to what Mr. Williams was saying. 
His speech was short, but to the point. 

‘* Ladies and people,"’ he said, and he was hissed vigor 
He stopped, looked confused, dipped his classic 


‘‘lam an 


wanted hear 


ously 
nose into his beard for a moment and resumed. 
This is a simple declaration of faith, I know, but 
it is also something else. I, with my friends,”’ here the 
‘*have come to this ball through 


editor. 


speaker caught my eye, 
the kind invitation of Mr. John Brown, a gentleman for 
whom I entertain only the kindliest feelings. But in in- 
viting us he did not know that he was falling into a skillfully 
arranged trap.’’ Then, in a voice of thunder, the sparrow 
editor of Union square called out: 

‘‘Unmask!"’ said he, ‘‘and let us lay bare the bloody 
mystery of Pint and his Piano!” 

With a yell half the roomful of people threw off their 
disguises, and it seemed to me as if the Piano trade of the 
United States were present. You know who were there ; 
little need then torecapitulate names. I was mortally dis- 
gusted, and must have shown it, but the English cooks 
furious. On all sides we heard 


and housemaids were 


ominous murmut®s, 


‘* Hout with, hout with them, hi say said a stout, red 
faced party, eyeing me threateningly all the while. 
He 


looked about him in a dazed fashion, not knowing what 


As for John Brown, he was simply flabbergasted. 


explanation to give either side of the house. 

Mr. Williams acted with great dignity. ‘Mr. Brown,” 
said he, ‘‘l want you to let us see the Piano in the Queen’s 
drawing room, and remember we have come 3,000 miles to 
see it and see it we must.’”’ 

He firm 


sounded and determined, but as I had | 
sidled up close to him, determining after all to stick to my 


very 
countrymen even if they were a mean lot, I noticed a 
tremor in the Williams underpinnings that boded ill. 

John Brown glared at Mr, Williams but a minute and 
then doubling up his fists he let a Highland scream and 
went for him. 

It was the signal for a free fight, and 1 was dropped to 
the floor by a blow from behind early in the proceedings. 
I thought it best to lie there, for everyone was taking a 
hand in the fight. Mr. Williams was a bloody wreck on his 
back, and John Brown, with one foot on his stomach, was 
crying out jeeringly, ** Ye’re a braw laddie the noo?"’ Our 
pilgrim band was routed, even the editor of the ‘* Music 
Fraud Keview"’ being vanquished, and you all know of his 
doughty fist. It was no use, however; British science and 
pluck won the day and we were pushed out, kicked at and 
hustled one over the other toward the door. The noise 
was tremendous and clouds of dust obscured the light. The 
band in the meanwhile had struck up ‘* Rule, Britannia,” 
and the women folks kept a-hollering at the top of their | 
voices, Oh, it was a nice bloody scrap, I tell you! 

Just as the vanguard of our party was being shoved off 
the steps asudden silence fell upon the scene, the band 
stopped playing, the din ceased as if by magic, and all 
the cooks, butlers, chambermaids, footmen, waiters and 
scullions fell almost tothe earth in their efforts to get out | 
of the way. 

**What isup?’’ I thought, 

Just then a man plucked my sleeve, and said in horror 
stricken ‘*The Queen, mon, it’s the Queen! Oh, 
I looked in the direction his quivering finger 
pointed and saw a stout, elderly lady of great dignity of 
presence silently surveying the scene. She leaned on a | 
younger lady's arm 

It was a nice scene she saw. 


tones: 


Lordy!" 


Men and women in dis- 


hevelled clothes, torn costumes, with black eyes and 
bloody noses and looking as sheepish asa lot of nigger 
boys caught stealing watermelons. 

She did not speak, but looked in the direction of John 


Brown, 


He stole over to her in a very sad manner and 
whispered to her several minutes. Then he bared his | 
head, came over to our party and called Mr. Williams, who 
at once followed him, and together they went back to Her 
Majesty. Falling on his knees, the Sparrow Editor bumped | 
his head thrice on the floor, thereby demonstrating his | 
truly democratic nature. The Queen looked amused, and 
seeing her smile Mr, Brown nudged the editor, who ap. | 
peared simply overcome by his contiguity to majesty. 


Seeing nothing could be done with him, Mr. Brown kicked 


| after all. 


selves. 


calling on you when Dr, Jenkins says ‘' Yes.”’ 
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ing the proceedings with his mouth wide open, a habit he 
contracted while catching flies and writing editorials. 

When he was beckoned to by Mr. Brown he ran over the 
hall, sliding to base on the slippery floor in the most ap- 
proved Western baseball fashion. By the time he reached 
royalty he was out of breath. Mr. Brown whispered some- 
thing in his ear, to which he replied: 

‘‘Why, cert. You see, me and me party came over here 
to see if we could see your piano, as there wuz some shy- 
ster—"’ He got no further, for the Queen spoke and for 
the first time : 

‘‘ Brown, fetch me someone who can speak English.” 

Mr. Lill was aghast. ‘Why, I write English,’’ but he 
was hustled away, and without knowing how it was accom- 
plished, I found myself before Her August Majesty Queen 
Victoria and Empress of India, explaining fluently the 
cause of my trip and the reason of the scandalous fight. 
Fear lent me eloquence. When I finished—I really didn’t 
know what I said or indeed why I finished at all—there 
was considerable buzzing. I must have made an impres- 
sion, for Her Majesty (how I do like to say that big mouth- 
ful) smiled, beckoned once more to Mr. Brown, said a few 
words and then immediately retired in the most gracious 
fashion. The band once recovered its reason and at once 
began playing ‘‘God Save the Queen ”’ brilliantly. Every- 
one seemed to feel better at once, and John Brown took 
me by the arm, explaining to me that he was my friend 
always and to come and have a drink. 

We had several of them, and then my curiosity getting 
the better of me I said, ‘‘ Now, Brown, what did the Queen 


>» 


think of me, anyway 

‘« She thocht ye a daft loon.’”’ 

This was pleasing intelligence, but I resolved to worm 
the secret of the Piano out of him now or never, 

‘Did you ever hear of a Piano from Aberdeen called the 
Hardpan Piano ?”’ said I. 

‘* 1 did,’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘*Have you ever seen one? ”’ 

‘+ T have.” 

‘* Where ?”’ 

‘* Here.” 

‘*What!’’Iyelled. ‘In this house?’’ 

“In this house,’’ said Brown, gravely. 

The music and the dancing had begun in the ballroom 
again and my brain reeled at the thought of my fruitless 
So the Queen and royal family used a Hardpan Piano, 
Too bad, too bad ! 

«Is there a Piano in the drawing room? ”’ I said next. 


trip. 


‘* There is.’’ 

‘*A Hardpan Piano?”’ 

‘*No,”’ 

I felt greatly relieved at this. 

** Where is the Hardpan Piano, then?’’ 

**In the cook’s room,”’ said Brown. 

I was knocked silly by this reply. 

After two more drinks Mr. Brown then explained that 
the agents of the Hardpan Piano at Aberdeen had sent 
Mrs. Brower, the royal cook, a present of an upright, and 
as it was accepted by her Mr. Pint in America immediately 
claimed that the Hardpan Piano was used in the royal 
household. 

So it was, by the cook, who played with one finger 
‘‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines”’ and stirred a salad 
with her other hand. 

So the mystery was solved. Thanking Mr. Brown, who 
was adecent sort of a man, and giving him a sovereign, I 
fled the building, went to his lodge, got into my old duds and 
cleared out for home. I let the others find out for them- 
What was my disgust, however, to find them all at 
Southampton waiting for the City of Brotherly Love, 
so as to embark for America, Cholera broke out on board, 
and so here I am writing you at quarantine the very im- 
portant news I gleaned while engaged in my arduous and 
perilous mission abroad. I will do myself the honor of 

Sincerely, PeLec Dices. 

P.S.—The way the Reverend Huldigung and Widow 
Hayseed behaved on board coming over was scandalous. 
I will tell you later. P. D. 

[NOTE BY THE EpiroR MusicaL CouRIER.—Mr. 
Diggs’ highly probable story but confirms our sus- 
picions. Indeed he might have saved himself the 
trouble of going abroad at all, for the cook story is 
an old one, the servants’ ball at Balmoral bringing it 
to public notice. ] 








Piano Export! South America!! 
NERGETIC, trustworthy business man, well 
acquainted with the Central and South American 
piano markets, their requirements and taste, speaking and 
writing their languages (Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
German), of long years resident in the United States, wishes 
to represent an enterprising piano firm as general export 
agent (knowing also the European and other markets), first 
at Columbian Fair, later on as traveler, &c. Moderate 
views, fine reference. For particulars apply to MusicaL 








| Trade Notes. 


—A new Pian»? and Organ firm is about to be started at Memphis 
Tenn. 

—Jack Hockett has started in the Piano and Organ business at Mun- 
cie, Ind, 

—Frank J, Ehresman reopens his Piano and Organ store at Clay Cen- 
tre, la. 

J. W. Schofield has opened a new music store at Martin's Ferry, 
W. Va. 

—Allsdorf & Co, is the name of a new Piano and Organ house at New- 
ark, N. J. 

Mrs. Frank Flogg opens a mew music store at Joliet, Ill. 
lady, they say. 

—D. B. Edwards has opened a music store in the International Building 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

--G, W. B. Wells has been made manager of the Cluett branch at 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

—A judgment of $1,500 has been entered against Fellows Brothers & 
Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 

H. A. Hilleoat, dealer in Musical Instruments at Amherst, N. S., was 
burned out on September 16. 

—Mrs. Emily A. Decker, wife of Mr. Myron A. Decker, of Decker & 
Son, died last week, aged 53 years. 

—Gould, the Ellenville, N. Y., Piano and Organ dealer, carried off all 
the honors at the Monticeilo Fair. 

~Balecom & Spicer is a new firm at Carthage, N. Y., manufacturing 
veneers and Piano sounding boards. 

—J. Roy Saunders is one of the latest acquisitions made by the Hobbie 
Music Company, of Roanoke, Va., as a salesman, 

—Samuel Bohier, the Reading, Pa., pipe Organ builder, is remodeling 
the Organ of St. Michael's Church at B.rdsboro, Pa. 

—Harry Zufall, of Ernest Gabler & Brother, is traveling in Pennsylva- 
nia for that firm. Pennsylvania is not a bad State to travel in. 

On account of death in the family the firm of Fleming Brothers, Piano 
and Organ dealers, Eau Claire, Wis., will retsre from the business. 

—C, L. Schuyler, of Watertown, N. Y., is a Piano and Organ man who 
understands how to advertise, and hence he is busy and feeling good. 

Peleg Diggs, of Pilltown, N. Y., was a caller at this office yesterday. 
Mr. Diggs left almost immediately for home to look after the interests of 
his fall trade, 

—Mr. Hugo Kraemer, proprietor of the Summit Manufacturing Com- 
pany, left on a two weeks’ trip on Monday last. The business of his com- 
pany in stools and covers among the dealers outside of New York has 
become so large as to require his personal attention. 

-* The Violin World”’ is the title of a well printed monthly, the first 
number of which commences with the September issue. It is devoted to 
the interests of string Instruments and their players and is published at 
No. 18 East Sixteenth street, New York. 

—As announced in Tue Musica: Courirr several weeks ago, before Mr, 
John N. Merrill went to Europe, he will be located after October 1 at 162 
Tremont street, Boston, where the Merrill Pianos will be on sale. Ina 
fact, we published the news of this move before the papers were signed, 

~The Hobbie Music Company shipped yesterday an Estey church 
Organ 1,900 miles, to Lenares, Mexico, to Miss E. V. Lee, a Presbyterian 
missionary at that point. The sale was made through the recommenda- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Campbell, of this city. This is the longest shipment ever 
made of a Piano or Organ from Roanoke.—-Roanoke ** Times.”’ 

—This is the way a live Piano and Organ man utilizes the occasion to 
get in a good “ ad.;” 

Mr. N.E, Olin, the most popular Piano and Organ dealer of this section, 
has just returned from a pleasure trip to Kansas City at the Knights of 
Pythias conclave. He reports a fine trip and is well rested, and 1s now 
better able than ever to please all his customers who will be fortunate 
enough to talk with him about instruments, Now is the time to buy while 


he has a rush of sales. Quick sales and small profits. Do not wait toe 
long and be too late to see or write him.—Ravenna, Ohio, ** Republican.” 
ANTED-—First-ciass outside Piano and Organ salesman as outside 
man to work in and around Syracuse, N. Y. Address C. N. T., 
care of Tue’ Musicat Courier, 
ANTED-—A thoroughly competent Piano case maker to take ful! 
charge of a case factory, One who understands the making of 
both upright and grand cases. Address L. P. C., care Tue Musicat 
Courier. 
OR SALE—Piano business established for 20 years ina live Westera 
city of 70,000 inhabitants, Majority of stock is held by party having 
other business requiring his attention, which is his reason for selling 
Address Opportune, care of Tua,Musica, Courter, 226 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 
Was position as foreman or superintendent by a man with 
29 years’ experience in piano making. Can draw scales and make 
patterns. Good references, Address, ** foreman," care THe Musicat 
Courigr, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
| harsh position as superintendent by a piano maker who has 
had charge for some time of an important factory and who is thor- 
oughly conversant with all departments of piano construction, beginning 
with the drawing of scales up to the final tone and action regulation. 
Has no fancy notions of piano building. Everything on a solid, substan- 
tial basis of accepted methods. Address ‘' P. R, K.,’’ care Tne Musicat 
Courter. 
ANTED—Every piano maker in Chicago has made a success. An 
old and successful maker will accept capital to enlarge business. 
$50,000 wanted. An examination will prove profitable. Address, ** H.,”’ 
care of Musicat Courier, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
] ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 
at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 
general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects. 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Tuners’ Association Notice. 

HE first annual meeting of the National 
Association of Piano and Organ Tuners of New York 
will be held at the Royal Arcanum Hall, Room 4, No, 52 
Union square East, opposite the Everett House, on Tues. 
day evening, September 27. " 
Officers for the ensuing year, comprising a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and the standing com. 
mittee, are to be elected. The board of examiners are to 
be appointed and action taken relative to the national con- 
vention to be held at Chicago during the world’s fair. It 
is hoped that every tuner in New York or adjacent cities 

will be present. E. E. Topp, Secretary. 


She Screamed; He Skipped. 
DARING attempt at burglary was made at the High- 
lands Thursday morning, but the would-be burglar owes his lack 
of success to the courage of aservant girl. 
Shortly after 8 o'clock a servant girl, employed at the residence of Mr. 
Charles C. Harvey, No. 2462 Washington street, awoke from a sound 


sleep and found a arge man standing near her bed. 

She screamed, instead of fainting, and the man made a hasty retreat out 
of the window of the room, through which he had entered, having placed 
a ladder against the window sill, which is on the second story of the 


ouse, 
The burglar escaped, and the girl can give no description of him, ex- 
cept that he was a very large man. 
he police are investigating the affair.— Boston ‘‘ Herald."’ 
(Mr. Harvey ts the well-known Boston Piano dealer, | 





him over and beckoned to Mr. Buyman Lill, who was watch. | Courtex Company, New York. 




















Tus New York Musicat Courter, SEPTEMBER 21, 1892. 
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Part Iit. 
(Concluded 
On Sreamen Ci ov Be 


T OUARANTID 
Sepeambes 19, 1802 j 


nercy Love 
Dear Mr, L-ditor 

moO make a 
[ my 
I believe 
left it 


short ‘continue 


’ 


whoa,'’ as 


story long I will 


tail of the horse said to the ’ostler. 


my stopped off with my tongue protruding and 
the 


so for past two weeks. In reality it didn’t pro- 


trude very long, though it is a long tongue. I was el- 


bowed about and told to keep quiet by the people around 
me, who wanted to hear what Mr. Williams was saying. 
His speech was short, but to the point. 

‘Ladies and people,’’ he said, and he was hissed vigor- 


ously He stopped, looked confused, dipped his classic 


nose into his beard for a moment and resumed. ‘'I am an 


editor. This is a simple declaration of faith, | know, but 
it is also something else. 1, with my friends,’’ here the 
‘*have come to this ball through 
John 


kindliest feelings. 


speaker caught my eye, 
the kind invitation of Mr a gentleman for 
whom I entertain only the But in in- 
viting us he did not know that he was falling into a skillfully 


Brown, 


arranged trap.'’ Then, in a voice of thunder, the sparrow 


editor of Union square called out: 


‘**Unmask!” said he, *‘and let us lay bare the bloody 


mystery of Pint and his Piano!”’ 
With a yell half the roomful of people threw off their 
disguises, and it seemed to me as if the Piano trade of the 


United States were present. You know who were there ; 


little need then torecapitulate names. I was mortally dis 
shown it, but the English cooks 


On all heard 


gusted, and must have 


and housemaids were furious. sides we 


ominous murmurs, 


‘Hout with, hout with them, hi say !"’ said a stout, red 
faced party, eyeing me threateningly all the while. 
As for John Brown, he was simply flabbergasted, He 


looked about him in a dazed fashion, not knowing what 
explanation to give either side of the house. 
“Mr, 


said he, ‘‘1 want you to let us see the Piano in the Queen’s 


Mr. Williams acted with great dignity. Brown,”’ 


drawing room, and remember we have come 3,000 miles to 
see it and see it we must.”’ 
very firm 
sidled up close to him, determining after all to stick to my 


He sounded and determined, but as I had 


countrymen even if they were a mean lot, I noticed a 
tremor in the Williams underpinnings that boded ill. 
minute and 


John Brown glared at Mr, Williams but a 


then doubling up his fists he let a Highland scream and 
went for him. 

It was the signal for a free fight, and I was dropped to 
the floor by a blow from behind early in the proceedings. 
I thought it best to lie there, for everyone was taking a 
hand in the fight. Mr, Williams was a bloody wreck on his 


back, and John Brown, with one foot on his stomach, was 


crying out jeeringly, *‘ Ye’re a braw laddie the noo?’’ Our 
pilgrim band was routed, even the editor of the ‘‘ Music 


Fraud Keview "’ being vanquished, and you all know of his 
British science and 


pluck won the day and we were pushed out, kicked at and 


doughty fist. It was no use, however ; 


hustled one over the other toward the door. The noise 
was tremendous and clouds of dust obscured the light. The 
band in the meanwhile had struck up ‘** Rule, Britannia,” 
and the women folks kept a-hollering at the top of their 
Oh, it was a nice bloody scrap, I tell you! 

Just as the vanguard of our party was being shoved off 
the steps asudden silence fell upon the scene, the band 
stopped playing, the din ceased as if by magic, and all 
the cooks, chambermaids, footmen, waiters and 


voices. 


butlers, 


| cleared out for home. 


scullions fell almost tothe earth in their efforts to get out | 
calling on you when Dr. Jenkins says ‘ Yes.’’ 


of the way. 
**What isup?’’ I thought. 


Just then a man plucked my sleeve, and said in horror | 


stricken tones: ‘+The Queen, mon, it’s the Queen! Oh, 


‘” 


Lordy I looked in the direction his quivering finger 


pointed and saw a stout, elderly lady of great dignity of | 


presence silently surveying the scene. 
younger lady's arm 


She leaned on a 


Men and women in dis- 
with black eyes and 


It was a nice scene she saw. 


hevelled clothes, torn costumes, 


| Diggs’ 


bloody noses and looking as sheepish as a lot of nigger | 


boys caught stealing watermelons. 

She did not speak, but looked in the direction of John 
Brown. He stole over to her in a very sad manner and 
whispered to her several minutes. 
head, came over to our party and called Mr. Williams, who 
at once followed him, and together they went back to Her 
Majesty. Falling on his knees, the Sparrow Editor bumped 
his head thrice on the floor, thereby demonstrating his 
truly democratic nature. The Queen looked amused, and 
seeing her smile Mr, Brown nudged the editor, who ap- 
peared simply overcome by his contiguity to majesty. 
Seeing nothing could be done with him, Mr. Brown kicked 


Then he bared his | 








ing the proceedings with his mouth wide open, a habit he 
contracted while catching flies and writing editorials. 

When he was beckoned to by Mr. Brown he ran over the 
hall, sliding to base on the slippery floor in the most ap- 
proved Western baseball fashion. By the time he reached 
royalty he was out of breath. Mr. Brown whispered some- 
thing in his ear, to which he replied: 

‘*Why, cert. You see, me and me party came over here 
to see if we could see your piano, as there wuz some shy- 
ster—"’ He got no further, for the Queen spoke and for 
the first time : 

‘* Brown, fetch me someone who can speak English.” 

Mr. Lill was aghast. ‘*Why, I write English,’’ but he 
was hustled away, and without knowing how it was accom- 
plished, I found myself before Her August Majesty Queen 
Victoria and Empress of India, explaining fluently the 
cause of my trip and the reason of the scandalous fight. 
Fear lent me eloquence. When I finished—I really didn’t 
know what I said or indeed why finished at all—there 
was considerable buzzing. I must have made an impres- 
sion, for Her Majesty (how I do like to say that big mouth- 
ful) smiled, beckoned once more to Mr. Brown, said a few 
words and then immediately retired in the most gracious 
The band once recovered its reason and at once 
Every- 


fashion. 
began playing ‘‘God Save the Queen ’’ brilliantly. 
one seemed to feel better at once, and John Brown took 
me by the arm, explaining to me that he was my friend 
always and to come and have a drink. 

We had several of them, and then my curiosity getting 
the better of me I said, ‘‘ Now, Brown, what did the Queen 
think of me, 

‘« She thocht ye a daft loon.’’ 

This was pleasing intelligence, but 1 resolved to worm 
the secret of the Piano out of him now or never. 

‘*Did you ever hear of a Piano from Aberdeen called the 


>” 


anyway 


Hardpan Piano?” said I. 

‘* 1 did,’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘*Have you ever seen one?”’ 

‘*T have.”’ 

‘* Where?”’ 

‘* Here.”’ 

‘*What!’’ I yelled. ‘In this house?’’ 

«In this house,”’ said Brown, gravely. 

The music and the dancing had begun in the ballroom 
again and my brain reeled at the thought of my fruitless 
trip. So the Queen and royal family used a Hardpan Piano, 
after all. 

‘*Is there a Piano in the drawing room? ’’ I said next. 


Too bad, too bad ! 


‘* There is.’’ 

‘*A Hardpan Piano?”’ 

‘*No.”’ 

I felt greatly relieved at this. 

** Where is the Hardpan Piano, then? ’”’ 
‘*In the cook’s room,”’ said Brown. 

I was knocked silly by this reply. 

After two more drinks Mr. Brown then explained that 
the agents of the Hardpan Piano at Aberdeen had sent 
Mrs. Brower, the royal cook, a present of an upright, and 
as it was accepted by her Mr. Pint in America immediately 
claimed that the Hardpan Piano was used in the royal 
household. 

So it was, by the cook, who played with one finger 
‘‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines’’ and stirred a salad 
with her other hand. 

So the mystery was solved. Thanking Mr. Brown, who 
was adecent sort of a man, and giving him a sovereign, I 
fled the building, went to his lodge, got into my old duds and 
I let the others find out for them- 
selves. What was my disgust, however, to find them all at 
Southampton waiting for the City of Brotherly Love, 
so as to embark for America, Cholera broke out on board, 
and so here I am writing you at quarantine the very im- 
portant news I gleaned while engaged in my arduous and 
perilous mission abroad. I will do myself the honor of 


Sincerely, PELEG DicGs. 
P.S.—The way the Reverend Huldigung and Widow 
Hayseed behaved on board coming over was scandalous. 
I will tell you later. Pr. DB. 
[NoTE BY THE EpiroR MUSICAL COURTER.—Mr. 
highly probable story but confirms our sus- 
picions, Indeed he might have saved himself the 
trouble of going abroad at all, for the cook story is 
an old one, the servants’ ball at Balmoral bringing it 
to public notice. ] 








Piano Export! South America!! 
NERGETIC, trustworthy business man, well 
acquainted with the Central and South American 
piano markets, their requirements and taste, speaking and 
writing their languages (Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
German), of long years resident in the United States, wishes 
to represent an enterprising piano firm as general export 


| agent (knowing also the European and other markets), first 


at Columbian Fair, later on as traveler, &c. Moderate 
views, fine reference, For particulars apply to MUsICAL 


him overand beckoned to Mr. Buyman Lill, who was watch- | Courter Company, New York. 
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Trade Notes. 


--A new Pian» and Organ firm is about to be started at Memphis 
Tenn. 

—Jack Hockett has started in the Piano and Organ business at Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Frank J. Ehresman reopens his Piano and Organ store at Clay Cen- 
tre, la. 

J. W. Schofield has opened a new music store at Martin's Ferry, 
W. Va. 

—Allsdorf & Co. is the name of a new Piano and Organ house at New- 
ark, N. J. 

Mrs. Frank Flogg opens a mew music store at Joliet, II). 
lady, they say. 

~D. B. Edwards has opened a music store in the International Building 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

G. W. B. Wells has been made manager of the Cluett branch at 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

A judgment of $1,500 has been entered against Fellows Brothers & 
Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 

H. A. Hillcoat, dealer in Musical Instruments at Amherst, 
burned out on September 16 

—Mrs, Emily A. Decker, wife of Mr. Myron A. Decker, of Decker & 
Son, died last week, aged 53 years. 

—Gould, the Ellenville, N. Y., Piano and Organ dealer, carried off all 
the honors at the Monticeilo Fair. 

~Balecom & Spicer is a new firm at Carthage, N. Y., manufacturing 
veneers and Piano sounding boards, 

—J, Roy Saunders is one of the latest acquisitions made by the Hobbie 
Music Company, of Roanoke, Va., as a salesman, 

—Samuel Bohier, the Reading, Pa., pipe Organ builder, is remodeling 
the Organ of St, Michael's Church at B.rdsboro, Pa, 

— Harry Zufall, of Ernest Gabler & Brother, is traveling in Pennsylva- 
nia for that firm. Pennsylvania is not a bad State to travel in. 

—On account of death in the family the firm of Fleming Brothers, Piano 
and Organ dealers, Eau Claire, Wis., will retuure from the business. 

—C, L. Schuyler, of Watertown, N. Y., is a Piano and Organ man who 
understands how to advertise, and hence he is busy and feeling good. 

Peleg Diggs, of Pilltown, N. Y., was a caller at this office yesterday. 
Mr. Diggs left almost immediately for home to look after the interests of 
his fall trade. 

—Mr. Hugo Kraemer, proprietor of the Summit Manufacturing Com- 
pany, left on a two weeks’ trip on Monday last. The business of his com- 
pany in stools and covers among the dealers outside of New York has 
become so large as to require his personal attention, 

-* The Violin World”’ is the title of a well printed monthly, the first 
number of which commences with the September issue. It is devoted to 
the interests of string Instruments and their players and is published at 
No. 18 East Sixteenth street, New York. 

—As announced in Tne Musica: Courier several weeks ago, before Mr, 
John N. Merrill went to Europe, he will be located after October 1 at 162 
Tremont street, Boston, where the Merrill Pianos will be on sale. Ina 
fact, we published the news of this move before the papers were signed, 

The Hobbie Music Company shipped yesterday an Estey church 
Organ 1,900 miles, to Lenares, Mexico, to Miss E. V. Lee, a Presbyterian 
missionary at that point. The sale was made through the recommenda- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Campbell, of this city. This is the longest shipment ever 
made of a Piano or Organ from Roanoke.— Roanoke ** Times.”’ 

—This is the way a live Piano and Organ man utilizes the occasion to 
get in a good “ ad,;” 

Mr. N.E. Olin, the most popular Piano and Organ dealer of this section, 
has just returned from a pleasure trip to Kansas City at the Knights ot 
Pythias conclave. He reports a fine trip and is well rested, and is now 
better able than ever to please ali his customers who will be fortunate 
enough to talk with him about instruments. Now is the time to buy while 


he has a rush of sales. Quick sales and small profits. Do not wait toe 
long and be too late to see or write him.—Ravenna, Ohio, ** Republican.” 
ANTED-—First-class outside Piano and Organ salesman as outside 
man to work in and around Syracuse, N.Y. Address C. N. T., 
care of Tue Musicat Courier. 
ANTED—A thoroughly competent Piano case maker to take ful! 
charge of a case factory. One who uageupande the making of 
both upright and grand cases. Address L, » care THe Musicat 
Courier, 
we SALE—Piano business established for 20 years in alive Westera 
city of 70,000 inhabitants. Majority of stock is held by party having 
other business requiring his attention, which is his reason for selling 
Address Opportune, care of Tue,Musicat Courier, 226 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 
ANTED—A position as foreman or superintendent by a man with 
29 years’ experience in piano making. Can draw scales and make 
patterns. Good references, Address, * foreman,’’ care Tuk Musicar 
Courigr, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
W J ANTED—A position as superintendent by a piano maker who has 
had charge for some time of an important factory and who is thor- 
oughly conversant with all departments of piano construction, beginning 
with the drawing of scales up to the final tone and action regulation. 
Has no fancy notions of piano building. E verything on a solid, substan- 
tial basis of accepted methods. Address ‘ P, R. K.,"’ care Tu Musica 
Courter. 
ANTED—Every piano maker in Chicago has made a success. An 
old and successful maker will accept capital to enlarge business. 
$50,000 wanted. An examination will prove profitable. Address, ** H.,”’ 
care of Musica Courier, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
iT ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 
at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 
general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects. 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Jolly 


N.S., was 








Tuners’ Association Notice. 
HE first annual meeting of the National 
Association of Piano and Organ Tuners of New York 
will be held at the Royal Arcanum Hall, Room 4, No. 52 


Union square East, opposite the Everett House, on Tues~ 


day evening, September 27. 

Officers for the ensuing year, comprising a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and the standing com- 
mittee, are to be elected. The board of examiners are to 
be appointed and action taken relative to the national con- 
vention to be held at Chicago during the world’s fair. It 
is hoped that every tuner in New York or adjacent cities 
will be present, E. E. Topp, Secretary. 


She Screamed; He Skipped. 
DARING attempt at burglary was made at the High- 
lands Thursday morning, but the would-be burglar owes his lack 
of success to the courage of aservant girl. 

Shortly after 8 o'clock a servant girl, employed at the residence of Mr. 
Charles C. Harvey, No, 2462 Washington street, awoke from a sound 
sleep and found a arge man standing near her bed. 

She screamed, instead of fainting, and the man made a hasty retreat out 
of the window of the room, through which he had entered, having placed 

a ladder against the window sill, which is on the second story of the 
Denne. 

The burglar escaped, and the girl can give no description of him, ex- 
cept that he was a very large man. 

he police are investigating the affair.— Boston ‘‘ Herald.” 
(Mr. Harvey 1s the well-known Boston Piano dealer. | 
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LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 
Music Bagraving 
AND 
PRINTING. _ | 
ie ies. — MANUFACTURERS OF—— 
Specimens of Printing THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, > a NEEDHAM ORGANS 





PIANO ORGAN 
OCOOMPANY, 











Title Samples 


and Price List free FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 
on application. 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 








C. G. RODER, ee 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 








ESTEY ORGAN CO, GEORGE G, SAXE. 


ESTEY & SARE, 
Estey Organs and Estey Pianos, 











E. A. COLE, Sacrerary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipen: 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


5 East Fourteenth Street, | 








NEV YOR EK. |} GREAT BRITAIN—Henxy Ampwivcr, Londo ehche? n ALAND—Miuner & Tromrson, Christ 
RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St pe tersburg and 
Warsaw INDL * r. Bevan & ¢ utta 
AUSTRALIA~—Svrron Bros, Melb« BRAZIL F. Ricnar Rio Jani 
For An 1 agin 1es address Home Office asabove.) 








F. MUEHLFELD & CO,, ‘#22052 . 


« Piano Manufacturers, » so “THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 2c 


462 East (36th Stree, NEW YORK. “SyT4e CA PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEORGE BOTHNER, _—#0000.00.5T#aCA PIANO C2 Tony.” 


171 and 178 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 











MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 








JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


H. HERRMANN, 


; . 
Pianoforte Actions, «rt. sre 
4 ay Se ee. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. —___~ WENTWORTH 
(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), em ior wood mare goer il 


WHOLESALE anv RETAIL, 
41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


W ESE R BROS HARDWOOD LUMBER, spadiaion eer Sihabinaites 
e9 gents wanted in all principal 
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OF WORCESTER, MASS., MILLER ORGAN CO., NEWARK. N.J. 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. sniieaiil. tee. 




































26 
BOSTON TRADE. 


> 
N a quiet, undemonstrative way a trade revolution 


I 


has been in progress in Boston, and a new and 


a very important turn of affairs is now transpiring | 


which will affect directly or indirectly every Music 
establishment of that city. Only on the surface the 
indications are now perceptible of a new condition 
which will restore to Boston its past prestige as one 
of the greatest marts for Musical Instruments on the 
face of the globe. 

rhe full weight of the measure will be appreciated 
interested in the Boston Piano 
trade when we state that the house of 
& Sons, in with the plans 
the time of the reorganization, is now 
conducting all its wholesale trade from the home 
office at the great factory building on Tremont street. 

For many years past this trade centred at the 
New York warerooms on Fifth avenue, which be- 
came the resort of all the Chickering representatives 
Here all the negotia- 


by every individual 


and Organ 
Chickering accordance 


adopted at 


from all sections of the Union. 
tions took place and all transactions culminated, 
The factory at Boston was made the mere subsidiary 
plant, the New York house reigning supreme. The 
result of this was a severe blow to Boston's whole- 
sale Piano trade at the time, It tended to 
its individuality and to amalgamate Boston and New 


assail 


York trade interests, to the disadvantage of the 
formercity. The fact that in some of the cases in- 
dividual local supremacy was maintained is due 


entirely to the force and virility of some of the Boston 
houses, who were determined to hold their trade and 
compe! the dealers to make their trade pilgrimages to 
Boston. It was asevere task, but it was accomplished 
in particular instances. 

As a whole, however, the removal of the Chicker- 
ing wholesale office to New York was a perceptible 
injury to the Boston wholesale trade and to it can be 
traced many curious and sometimes strange effects. 
In we could instance hundreds of 
cases where dealers and agents coming from the 
South West halted at New York and refused to 
go to Boston, and many of this very class of dealers 
New York or Boston, but 


Having been weaned from 


our experience 


and 


now refuse to come to 
stop short at Chicago. 
Boston it was an easy matter to wean them from 
New York, 

What brings dealers from a great distance to New 
York to-day ? Either inseparable alliances with New 
York houses or some special deal or inducement. 
The inseparable alliance is, in ten cases out of nine, 
with a celebrated firm, with a New York firm whose 
name is of national importance. Upon Pianos of cel- 
ebrity, made either in New York, Boston or Baltimore, 
Chicago piano manufacturers will not be able to make 
a deep impression forsome period of time to come— 
ifever. These things must be looked squarely in the 
face. Up to this time the Chicago trade intrusion 
upon Eastern makes of Pianos is based upon price 
inducements and credit inducements, the quality of 
the Instruments not calling for immediate considera- 
tion, 

Yet later experiments and the tremendous ener- 
gies and ambition of the Chicago Piano manufac- 
turers prove that grade is beginning to play its role, 
and that finer Pianos than have ever been made are 
about to be produced in quantities in that city. 
isolated instances some remarkable Pianos have been 
constructed that wonderful town. When the 
Piano manufacturers there make up their minds to 
produce such Pianos in quantities they will be made 
there, if they are not already made there. 

And yet the national and even international reputa- 
tion of some of the great Eastern Pianos always has 
and always will bring trade representatives to New 
York in large numbers. The same representatives 
who in former years came to New York exclusively 
to meet the house of Chickering must now visit 
Boston or fail in their purposes, and the new impetus 
of the Chickering house, under the control of Mr, 
Foster, will result in more animated intercourse be- 
tween the Chickerings and the retail and jobbing 
trade than has heretofore been the case. 

Boston consequently reasserts itself as one of the 
centripetal points of the wholesale Piano trade of the 
country. 
will admit that the greatness and importance of the 
house of Chickering is essential to the further progres- 


In 


in 


Every unprejudiced Boston Piano maker | 
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sive development of the Boston Piano trade, and that 
| the rejuvenated firm under the combined influences 
of Mr. George H. Chickering and Mr. Foster must 
necessarily increase the importance of Boston as a 
| Piano making centre. 

The names of Chickering and Boston have always 
been identified with each other, 

The Chickering Piano has always been indigenous 
to Boston and to New England, and because of this 
it gained rapid popularity in the great Western States 


where New England settlers formed the bulk of the | 


people. Their descendants always had a kindly recol- 
lection of the name of Chickering. Many thousand 
New Englanders or relatives of New Englanders or 
children of these who happened to be in New York, 
or who lived here, bought Chickering Pianos at the 
Fifth avenue warerooms because these pianos are 
Chickerings, and they do so to this day. For this lat- 
ter reason New York has always been a valuable re- 
tail point for the Chickerings, and the fact that the 
Piano was made in Boston wasa strong argument 
in its favor. In fact it gave the pianos a tremendous 
force all over the continent, 

The wholesale Chickering trade is benefited by ad- 
hering to this very theory, viz., that the Chickering 
Piano is a Boston product. By emphasizing this fact 
a more pronounced individuality is attained by the 
Piano and the firm, representing the greatest in- 
stitution of its kind in its section. There can be 
no invidious comparisons. There is only one Chick- 
ering Piano; it is made in Boston; its home is in 
If you desire to represent it you must make 
If you want to inter- 


Boston. 
your arrangements in Boston. 
est yourself in the sale or the future greatness of the 
Chickering Piano it must be made through Boston. 
This is the revolution in the Boston Piano trade, 
and through it every individual in the Boston Piano, 


Organ and Music trade and all the collateral trades | 


will be benefited. Already the effect has been felt in 
the increase of the number of periodical trade visi- 
tors who formerly ignored Boston, and who now 
must make it an objective point if they propose to do 
justice to their various interests ; and as time passes 
the members of the trade, whether they transact any 
business with Chickerings or not, will be compelled 
to take personal cognizance of the importance of 
trade events in Boston by visiting that city. 

The morale of the whole Piano trade of Boston has 
been vastly improved by this step of the old house, 
which has done so much for the fame and good name 
of Pianos in this country that it deserves the heartiest 
congratulations of everyone who desires to see pros- 
perity reign in the ranks of the Boston Piano trade. 


EMERSON. 

a. ~~ 
HE possibilities of advertising are inexhaustible if 
one only makes a study of this interesting and 
A glance at a full 


T 


remunerative 
page advertisement of the Emerson Piano Company, 
of Boston, gives ample evidence that a great deal can 


modern science. 


be done if done properly. No doubt 90 per cent. of | 


the readers of this paper will read that advertisement. 
And yet the advertisement, while it is out of the 
usual run, while it talks to reflecting men and 
women, would fail entirely of its purpose if it did not 
tell the truth, In this instance there is no doubt that 
the special object referred to—the Emerson Piano— 
is an Instrument that can afford to have the most ex- 
travagant epithets of praise lavished upon it and sus- 
tain the compliments without fear of disappointing 
those who stake their reputations upon its merits. 
Those who have not investigated these Instru- 
ments can form no idea of the advance that has been 
made in Piano building in Boston. They are surpris- 


ingly beautiful and chaste in appearance, and their | 


tone and touch particularly attractive to persons who 
play the Piano with understanding. 

The Emerson Piano Company is making a great 
piano. 


~Mrs. Zebina Smith, of Erie, Pa., has acquired the representation of 
the Steinway Piano formerly held by J. J. Lejeal. 


|FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 








sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 


MILLS 





| THE LABOR REPORT. 





HIS is not a political paper, and its columns can 
take no heed of the political controversy which 
has been engendered by the Ninth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State of New 
York, issued by Charles E, Peck. THE MusIcaL 
COURIER is equally attractive to Republicans and 
Democrats, to Alliance men and Prohibitionists, as 
its editorial opinions are not in conflict with any of 
these various political elements. We have never 
| made any distinction between Republican and Demo- 
cratic stencilers, and one of those stencilers who has 
received as much reproof as any in these columns 
| was an ardent Prohibitionist, if we grant that Prohi- 
bitionists are ever teetotalers sufficient not to be 
ardent, 

We state this little preamble to explain that our 
criticism of that part of Mr. Peck’s report referring 
to Musical Instruments is not biased by any political 
considerations ; we are merely looking at it froma 

| music trade point of view. 

The report says that the increase of wages of 1891 
over 1890 in the line of Musical Instruments and 
materials was, , . . $118,467.99 

The increase of production during the same 
time, . e . . . ° - $15,147.20 

1891 was one of the poorest Piano and Organ years 
in the past decade. Had it not been for the great, 

sudden advance in the Western music trade indus- 
tries the totals of the year would have shown a net 
decrease in production ; the West saved us from that 
mortification. 

There was an actual decrease in the production of 
Pianos in New York State and there were very few 
Organs made. The material and supply trade held its 
own and increased in some cases, as all the Eastern 
and Western Piano and Organ firms draw about three- 
fourths of their supplies from the firms in this State, 
but the material and supply houses are only a small 
proportion of the general trade in this line and their 
large trade is not confined to the music trades only. 

In view of this state of affairs here how could it 
have been possible that an increase of wages amount- 
ing to $118,467.99 could have taken place? Indeed 
less men were engaged in the piano factories of this 

State in 1891 than in 1890; men were looking for 
work all through the fall and winter of 1891 and were 
not wanted or needed, 

The increase in the value of the product is another 
curious feature of the report; $15,147.20 increase of 
the value of product would signify that if we held our 





| own, as compared with 1890, and did not increase, we 


at least made higher priced goods, But this is not so 

either, for Pianos were sold for less than ever that 
| year, and Pianos are the leading Musical Instruments 

made in this State; in fact, the total amount of busi- 
| ness in the manufacture of all other Musical Instru- 
ments is not 5 per cent. of the whole, Pianos repre- 
senting the overwhelming value. 

We are at a loss to understand upon what figures 
or statement Mr. Peck made this report on Musical 
Instruments. It is fallacious and wholly untrust- 
worthy, and we reject it as an absurdity in view of 
the facts as they are known. 


Are You Handling Organs? 


W* have been favored with your orders in 
our small goods department, and trust that you 
have always found us prompt and our goods satisfactory. 
We should be glad to interest you in our Organ depart- 
ment also. We are manufacturing the Dyer Brothers Organ, 
an Instrument that has sprung at once into popularity, 
and has proved to be a very satisfactory and profitable In- 
strument to handle. We believe you can make some 
money on these Instruments, and we will make it an object 
to you to push them. We are desirous of largely increas- 
| ing this branch of our business and will make special in- 
| ducements to you to take hold of these Instruments now. 
These Organs are meeting with a remarkable sale where- 
| ever they have been introduced and someone will sell them 
in your vicinity. Do you want to get the benefit of this 
| business? If so, write us at once for catalogues and 
special wholesale prices to the trade. Inclose this circular 
when you write. W. J. Dyer & BROTHER, 
148 and 150 East Third street, St. Paul, 
599 and 511 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis. 








—E. P. Hawkins is traveling for Gildemeester & Kroeger, who have 
also engaged Mr. Corner, who for many years has been with the Ludden 
& Bates Southern Music House in a confidential position, 
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Branch at Goldsboro. 


street, next door to Messrs. 


Royall & Borden, with that | them much success with their new branch house in this 





if is a real pleasure to the “ Argus” to an-| courteous and efficient gentleman Mr. Henry G. Miller in | city. —-Goldeboro, N. C., ‘*Argus.”’ 


nounce that the well-known and reliable music house charge. They havea magnificent line of Pianos and Or. 


of Messrs. Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, Ga., have opened | gans on exhibition, and they 


an extensive branch house in this city on West Centre | faction they give their customers. 


—E. A. Goodnow, of i Wereieenr, has presented to the Young Women’s 
“i Christian Association a magnificent Chickering grand Piano, which he 
The “Argus wishes | purchased from S. R. Leland & Son, of that city. 


are noted for the entire satis- 





NEW! 


NEW’ ! 


INETW7 ! 


POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 
SYMPHONION. 


These are the latest Change- 


play an UNLIMITED number 
of airs, 
ADVANTAGES: 
VERY FINE TONE, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, LOW PRICE 


‘| profit than Cylinder Music Boxes and 
= more of them, 


NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 


Send for Catalogue. 


FRED. H. SANDER, 
Importer and Manufacturer, 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 





| 
Gemunider, 


cate 10! Mint VIOLINS 
An V0 gine don eM 


BET. ast 167 SY we ‘YORK. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


rsa FATunViOUNe 











THE WEHLE PIANO. 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEH LE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


TO THE 
PIANO TRADE. 


LUREH PIANO COM PANY, ryan mena sT., 


COLUMBIAN ORGAN AND PIANO C0,, 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs. 


ROOM 1, 119 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, 
LOUIS CEHRLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 





WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 
Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


On hand for the Trade at low figures. Also a large stock ot 
Carved Legs ready for use. 





Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call, 





| Cor, Seventy-Seventh St, and 
FACTORY: | Storms Ave., Grand Crossing, 


Liel..| 





MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS.————— " 
204 East 18th Street, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 

















able Disk Music Boxes, which 


Dealers can sell them with better 


BOOSEY & CO 


| ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
| JAMES BATH, London, England. 
| PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889, 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BRHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FACTORY : Corner of Lith Ave, and West 20th St., New York. 


1885 








| 





| PHILADELPHIA, 
1229 Chestnut Street. 


| ST. PAUL, 
114 East Third Street. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 

Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. raean hurch Services, Etc., Etc, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


‘Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoioced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class 


SAMUEL PIERCE, READING, MASS 


HERSCHEL FENTOR, 
—— DEALER IN —— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, Xc., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








Established 1847, 





Ee” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &e. 43 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


CARPENTER ‘High Grade Upright Pianos. 
ORCANS. ieee 


| e 
ir 











We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a Strictly | 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory | 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from | 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 





BOEDICKER PIANOS, J. D. BOEDICKER SONS, 


145 East 42d Street, 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


ment of InreRNATIONAL Bureau or Music. 








Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cassar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 





THE S. L. HOUSE Co., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


114 Fifth avenue, New York. 











CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orricn Musicat Counter, } 

ABASH AVENUE, > 

Curcaco, September 17, 1802 \ 
N important change of agency has recently 
A taken place here. The Hazelton Piano has gone 
from Messrs. C. B. Clemons & Co. to the Lyon & Healy 
house. In speaking of the change Mr. Clemons says he 
naturally feels regretful at losing a Piano which he has 
been handling since he began business, but while retaining 
the most kindly feeling toward the house and the utmost 
respect for their Instruments, the position he is in now ren- 
ders it impossible for his house to do full justice to the 
Hazelton Piano, and in order fully to appreciate that posi- 
tion it must be understood that Messrs, C. B, Clemons & Co. 
are producing a really first-class Piano in their own factory. 

Lyon & Healy and Hazelton Brothers are both to be con- 
gratulated on their mutual good fortune ; the first named 
house really wanted the Piano, and the latter concern can 
now rest assured that many more Hazelton Pianos will be 
handled from Chicago than ever before. 

Mr. James E, Healy, who has now been confined to the 
Mr. 
Healy's valuable services are greatly missed by the house. 

Mr. M. J. Chase, of Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, 
who has been absent from the city about a week, is again 


house some two weeks or more, is convalescent. 
’ 


at his post. 

An interesting calculation has been made which shows 
that the pianos sold so far this year by Lyon & Healy 
would if placed end to end reach a distance of nearly 2 
miles. 

Mr. C, H. O, 
has been supplying many houses in this city and vicinity 


Houghton, the indefatigable veneer man, 


with some very handsome logs of choice wood. 

Mr, M. R. Slocum, representing Hallett & Cumston, of 
Boston, has made an excellent success of his new business ; 
he was formerly an Organ salesman. His last deal was 
with Mr. J. L. Mahan, of this city, and consisted of a car 
load of the new scale Hallett & Cumston Pianos. Mr, Slo- 
cum has an extended tour before him, and judging from his 
past success and his energetic methods he is bound to pre 
vail in his new vocation. 

At the last meeting of Steger & Co, Mr. J. V. Steger was 
continued as president of the corporation, S. R. Harcourt 
was elected secretary and Joseph K. Rapp treasurer. 

August proved the largest month in the history of Messrs. 
Tryber & Sweetland. 

Messrs, Starck & Strack have now some 10 or a dozen men 
from Boston, all of whom are said to be men of skill and 
experience. 

Mr. M. A, Ducey, of the Grand Rapids Case Company, 
who was visiting the trade in this city this week, reports a 
greatly increased business. 

Mr. H, W. Clegern, who was formerly in the business in 
a small way in Oklahoma, says he will endeavor to locate 
himself in some more favorable place and continue the 
music business; the spot has not yet been decided on. 

I wish to call attention to two good opportunities for 
business advertised in our ‘‘Want’’ columns; both are 
solid concerns and there are good reasons for the desired 
changes. 


Sanford & Whipple is a new concern in Elgin, Ill.; they | 


began business last Monday, and I am told by them that 


they will handle Steger & Co.'s line of goods, the Reed & | 


Sons and the New England Pianos. 


Mr. W. G. Walz, of the W. G. Walz Company, of El Paso, | 


Tex., and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, was in town this week ; 
his company uses much of the product of Chicago in the 
Musical line. 

So far as 1 am able to judge from a cursory review, 
the new ‘Souvenir Musical Directory "’ of Chicago, just 
recently published here by John F. Nunn, is the most com- 
plete and reliable of any so far issued. The book is a 
small cap Svo of 137 pages, supplemented with a diary for 
a year. 

Messrs. Turner, Dickinson & Co, state that they are now 
casting Piano plates for 26 different concerns. 


Among the many fine pianos made in Chicago there | 
must be included the Clemens & Crane, made by Messrs. | 


C, B. Clemons & Co., and stenciled as stated, to distinguish 


the instrument from an unfortunate mistake the concern | 


made in buying other makes and selling them under their 
own names, 

The Clemons & Crane piano is made from the very best 
material and by the best workman obtainable. The cases 
are genuine veneer or solid wood, no paint or stain being 
tolerated ; nothing but high grade actions are used. The 
finest of beveled edged ivory keyboards, the best piano 
wire and the best quality of hammers are also availed of 
in the construction of this Instrument, and the house have 
a perfect right to claim for them as they do that they are 
strictly first class. In tone and regulation of the action 
they are also first class. 

Mr. John C, Macy, president of the Rice-Macy Piano 
Company, has been in town again this week. 

Mr. H. M, Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 








pany, is also in town, and will remain here some time. 
The Chicago Cottage Organ Company have shipped their 
first Conover grand. 

Our readers will remember the case Joseph Bohmann 
v. Paul Pferdner. The former to-day received a telegram 
from the police of Portland, Ore., stating that the Chicago 
ofticer who was sent to bring Pferdner to this city will 
start on his return trip this afternoon in company with the 
prisoner. 


Items from St. Louis. 


Sr. Lous, September 12, 1892, 


OL. P. S. GILMORE, surrounded by his band 
C of 100 musicians, opened our exposition on Wednesday 
and will remain with us six weeks longer till the close of 
the same. Gilmore and the St. Louis Exposition have been 
and will remain inseparable. How great the esteem of the 
board of directors of our exposition is may be gathered 
from the fact that while heretofore the band consisted only 
of 65 performers this year the Colonel was authorized to 
increase the number to 100. Whether this increase in 
numbers will increase the receipts is a very doubtful ques- 
tion ; the admission to the exposition and concerts is only 
25 cents, and it is this cheap price, the excellence of the 
performances and popular selections which filled the audi- 
torium of the concert hall, having a seating capacity of 
3,500. If the band consisted of 500 performers the hall 
could not attract a much larger audience. 

Our Exposition Building opens its portals yearly about 
this time, and has proven a powerful attraction. Thou- 
sands of our country cousins flock to the city to inspect the 
display of our merchants in the vast building, which 
covers a ground of about 230,000 square feet ; machinery 
and inventions of various kinds are to be found in full 
operation in the basement, while an art gallery, consisting 
ofa large collection of fine and valuable paintings, is like- 
wise a most attractive feature. To our citizens, however, 
it is the Gilmore concerts which are the chief attraction ; 
the varied character of the selections and the artistic ren 
ditions of the same are beyond criticism. 

B--‘des the above mentioned facts the liberal subscrip 
tion. of about $100,000 by St. Louisians to provide a 
most gigantic display of illuminations is worthy of men- 
tion. This is not entirely new, but this year’s artistic de- 
signs and elaborate electric exhibitions put all former at- 
tempts of the kind in the shade. 

Our music dealers are not so largely represented at the 
exposition as in former years; various reasons are as- 
signed, chief among which is the dissatisfaction that the 
applicants could not always get as much room nor the loca- 
tion they desired, the first exhibitors naturally having pre- 
Besides it is rather a costly advertising medium 
to be an exhibitor. Although the room occupied is free of 
charge, yet the incidental expenses of fitting up the place, 
carpeting it and paying admission for every assistant 
amount to about $1,000, 

The Balmer & Weber Music Company have a splendid | 
exhibit of Pianos, Organs and Musical Instruments in gen- 


cedence. 


| 
Several specimens of the famous Steck Piano, of | 


eral. 

which the firm has been agent for the last 20 years, are 
most prominently exhibited ; a magnificent grand Piano in 
a mahogany case of the same make is the centre of attrac- 
tion whenever a solo is performed on it. 

The Behr Brother Pianos are represented by several up- 
rights and one of their parlor grand baby Pianos in rose- 
wood; besides these the firm of Stultz & Bauer and the 
popular Pease have an excellent exhibit of their instru- 
ments in mahogany, maple and walnut woods. An elegant 
large showcase graces the centre of their stand, which is 
tilled with every style and kind of Musical Instruments used 
in orchestras and military bands. The Balmer & Weber 
Music Company was established in 1846, and has the repu- 
tation of having been the first strictly music house west of 
the Alleghanies. 

The Bollman Brothers Music Company have every reason 
to be proud of the large display of their Instruments, 
occupying a space of 40x44 feet, in the middle of which 
stands a handsome Chinese pagoda 26 feet high by 18 feet. 
This is a shell structure of singular workmanship, being 
held together entirely by wire at an enormous tension; the 
surrounding drapery cf variegated silks is artistic in de- 
sign. Another attractive feature is the display of about 
4,000 illuminated music title pages, which are hung at the 
side of the pagoda, which has proved an interesting decep- 
tion te many visitors, who imagined that these glazed title 
pages were embossed on glass. A number of fine palm 
trees lend a picturesque appearance to the whole. The 
Musical exhibit consists of 24 Pianos and six Organs ; of these 
the Steinway grand and uprights are the leading features ; 
while the Fischer, Gabler and Lindeman Pianos, of which 
the Bollman Brothers are agents, are exhibited to equal 
advantage. This firm assure me that they were the sec- 
ond to make application for exhibition purposes, before 
even the ground had been broken for the exposition build- 
ing ; and having full confidence in the enterprise they will 
spare no money to make their exhibit as attractive as 
possible. They estimate this year’s outlay at $2,500. 
Lastly, though not least, I must mention the début 
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number of proposals in the order. 
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among musical exhibitors of Charles Drumheller, who has 
been in business very nearly two years, and although it 
was prophesied that he would not be able to hold up his 
head against his competitors in the already overcrowded 
Musical market, appearances seem to indicate the con- 
trary. Mr. Drumheller’s exhibit consists of 15 Pianos 
and five Organs, which are tastefully displayed on a raised 
platform and in a prominent position, occupying a space 
of 30 feet square. The greater number of the Pianos and 
all the Organs are of the celebrated Mason & Hamlin make, 
and also afewfrom Mathushek. All these pianos are alter- 
nately heard to great advantage, for Mr. Drumheller knows 
how to collect a crowd of attentive listeners, by having his 
own popular compositions performed, of which a great 
number are published, but, as the composer says, with 
more profit to the publishers than himself. 

This will conclude my exposition report. I will only add 
that Miss Lizzie Priest, a St. Louis young lady, who has 
resided for a great number of years in New York as a Piano 
teacher, has returned here, and will remain, as the climate 
in New York does not agree with her. W. MALMENE. 


WHERE’S ANTHONY? 


a 


T is fair to presume, on the general principle that 
| the fool killer is still unable to keep up with or- 
ders, that some people will be induced to part with 
75 cents for a bit of trashy music with the expecta- 
tion of having a Piano thrown in, as set forth in the 
following circular, which is being handed about the 
streets ; 1,000 times 75 cents is $750, which is, to say 
the least, a goodly price for such a Piano as Mr. 
Thomas Thompson will furnish to the fortunate one 
who may draw the correct number, that is, if Mr. 
Anthony Comstock doesn’t step in during the mean- 
time and nip Mr. Thomas Thompson’s little lottery 
scheme in the bud. 

This is the subtle circular: 

A Chance to Procure a Piano for 75 Cents. 


T. M. Thompson, author and publisher of the ** Burial of Free Trade"’ 
waltz, will give away a Piano with every 1,000 copies of the above 
waltz, 

Persons desiring to avail themselves have this opportunity of procuring 
an instrument should send their order at once in the following manner, 
by addressing T. M. Thompson, Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y., and inclosing 
postal note for 75 cents, and also naming the place desired by them for the 
draw to take place. 

Each waltz will have a number marked thereon ; at the time of the draw 
corresponding numbers will be placed in a receptacle and drawn in the 
regular manner as used in fairs, &c. The party holding the waltz with 
number on corresponding with the number drawn will receive a Piano. 
They will also have the privilege of selecting any style or make repre- 
sented upon the inclosed circulars, which will be found in each package of 
All Piano manufacturers will be called upon to furnish circulars 
The draw will be held at the place receiving the highest 


music, 
for this purpose, 


Tuomas Txuomrson, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


A Piano Man Shoots. 
DIFFICULTY occurred early yesterday 
morning between Mr. D. P. Haselton and Mr. Hope 

Hale that came near ending seriously. 

About 8 o’clock yesterday morning the people in the 
neighborhood of the post office were startled by the sharp, 
quick repert of a revolver. Investigation developed the 
fact that the ‘‘ pop”’ had been discharged in the hands of 
Mr. D. P. Haselton, and that the dangerous end was 
pointed directly at the body of Mr. Hope Hale. 

It seems that Mr. Hale had heard that Mr. Haselton had 
said on some occasion that Mrs. Hale should not teach a 
cat of his music, and called on Mr. Haselton in company 
with his brother, Dr. Hale, and a relative of the lady to 
whom it is alleged that Mr. Haselton made the statement, 
to see about the matter. Mr. Haselton said he had no 
knowledge of ever having made any such statement, but 
admitted that he had said, and still said, that Mrs. Hale 
was not a competent music teacher. 

When Mr. Haselton made this assertion Mr. Hale started 
toward him in the attitude of striking. Mr. Haselton 
stepped back into his store, from which he had been called 
out, and told Mr. Hale and his cempanions to ‘stand 
back.’’ Mr. Hale continued to advance and Mr. Haselton 
fired at him, just missing his body, the bullet striking the 
stepstone at the door. 

Neither gentleman would have much to say about the 
affair. 

Mr. Hale said he had heard that Mr. Haselton had said 
his wife was not competent to teach music, and went 
over to his store to see him about it, and when he ad- 
mitted having made the statement he attempted to strike 
him. He says he did not know that the two other men 
were there. 

Mr. Haselton said that three large men, one of whom was 
Mr. Hale and the other his brother, came to his store and 
called him out to raise a difficulty, and after trying te 
avoid trouble and then attacked by Mr. Hale, the others 
standing by, he fired to protect himself.—Athens, Ga., 
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—««—+— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~~» 


34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 








IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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Without a Rival jor Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 















PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


IN WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


SCALE 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, 


PRASCOTT PFPIANO CO., 
CONCORD, N. H. 


FRAT! & 0. 
Preumatic Pia 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Halls, 


1836e. 1822 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


For Shows, Dancing &e. 


(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


KINI oF 


ORGANS. 


Application, 


BARREL 


Catalogue on 
AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 





2 MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
Plush, Felt, Fleece, 

PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


In Gossamer and Rubber, 


Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 


jowtactoreroe Musical Instruments | 














Manufacturer of 










Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ircacway, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 














World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIiFT 





22 & 24 E, Baltimore St. 









GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





¥-FIVE VE 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 


ARS, AND 






Unequaled in TONE, 
















BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: 


817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth 














Avenue, 
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“Crown” Pianos. 


Octaves seven and one-third long, 
Extra fine the ivory keys; 

Tone like wild bird’s sweetest song, 
Or the drowsy hum of bees. * 

Case of rosewood deftly wrought, 

Brackets each with carvings fraught, 

rhree string unison, full round corners, 

Also very heavy hammers ; 

('erstrung scale and polished bar 

And the bass strings copper are ; 

(Juarter sawed the sounding board, 

Made of spruce the most improved ; 

Swinging music desk so new, 

Kepeating action ever true ; 

Japanned, bronzed and ornamented 

And the hinges nickel plated ; 

Nickel plated, polished trimmings, 

Carved top, key bottom moldings ; 

These and more we're Bent on saying, 

Will endure full five years’ playing. 


That Vose “Ad.” 


W" are really sorry for the men in the Piano 
advertising. 
that will not help them if they do not appreciate the tre- 
is exerting on the 


business who do 
They make good, salable Pianos, too, but 


mendous influence that advertising 
minds of the people. 
For something striking we refer our readers to the 


Get up and 


original Vose & Sons ‘‘ad,’’ in this number. 


hump yourselves. 


Krell Purchase. 

M. V. EBERSOLE & CO. are to be con- 

W geatulated upon firing the first heavy gun in the 

fall real estate campaign, they having just closed a deal 

w iereby the Krell Piano Company have secured, at a cost 

of about $70,000, the Kedway & Burton foundry plant, on 
Ninth, Richmond and Harriet streets. 

This property is 240 feet front on Ninth street by 90 feet 
deep, and 240 feet front on Richmond by 100 feet deep, 
with a large five story stone factory building, various brick 
buildings, &c., which admirably adapt it to the uses of a 
large manufacturing business like the Krell Piano works, 

The purchasers believed to have secured a fine 
bargain in the trade, and the city at large is to be con- 


are 


‘ 
not understand the science of | 


| gratulated upon the fact that the Krells have been so suc- 
| cessful in their manufacturing venture that the purchase 
of this large plant was a necessity. 

As a musical centre Cincinnati is acknowledged to have a 
national importance, and now it is becoming evident that 
she is bound to become a centre for the manufacture of 
musical instruments. Within the past few years two 
piano factories have sprung into existence, and already 
one of them is obliged to seek enlarged quarters. The 
fact is a welcome one, and the ‘‘Commercial Gazette”’ 
wishes the new manufacturing line a fine, successful 
future.—Cincinnati ‘*Commercial Gazette.” 


The Pittsburgh Scheme. 
End of the Mendelssohn Factory. 





Pe several years past items have been creep- 
ing into the papers on the subject of a great piano 
manufacturing scheme at Mendelssohn, near McKeesport, 
Pa., engineered by some Pittsburgh piano men, with E. G. 
Hays at the head. B. P. Wallace, a McKeesport Piano 
man, was in it, and others were associated with the so- 


called enterprise. 

During all this time THe Musical Courter refused to 
give any countenance to the plan, as it appeared to be 
based upon a series of foolish and absurd conditions at 
| variance with the ordinary laws of common sense. There 
never was anything in the scheme, and it necessarily had 
to come to grief, asit now has. The McKeesport ‘‘ Times”’ 
gives these details: 

B. P, Wallace and family, of Market street, left this city 
for Chicago last Saturday morning. Mr. Wallace was a 
Piano dealer on Fifth avenue. Financial straits is the 
alleged cause of his leaving. Mr. Wallace was doing a 
good business in Musical Instruments some time ago, when 
a Pittsburgh company began agitating a Piano works up 
| the Monongahela River at Mendelssohn. Mr. Wallace be- 
| came interested, and tried to get many of his friends into 
| the company and some of his relatives. The venture was 
made by none of these friends, but the work at the factory 
went on. A tract of ground was purchased, and from the 
proceeds of the sale of lots a factory costing $20,000 was 
| begun. Work has not progressed there of late very rap- 

idly, though Mr. Wallace has been going there and giving 
it his personal attention. For this he did not receive any- 
| thing. Mr. Wallace found that the finances of the com- 
| pany were becoming low, and also, as the story goes, that 
| the financial standing of the partners was not as repre- 
| sented to him. Mr. Wallace found himself in a financial 
| crisis. In this embarrassment he endeavored to get his 
brother-in law, J. A. Wertenbach, to take stock in the com 
pany, but he refused. 

Mr. Wallace’s affairs seemed to become worse till on last 








Saturday morning the family left the city, taking their 
household goods with them. Before leaving Mr. Wallace 
made over his goods to his creditors. He is the owner of 
some property, which will be applied, with some cash, to 
the payment of other notes. The full amount of his in- 
debtedness has not yet been ascertained, nor can it be for 
some time. A Pittsburgh firm has one bill of $2,000 against 
him. 

J. A. Wertenbach was interviewed and acted very gentle- 
manly in the matter, giving the statement of facts as 
above, Arough estimate places Mr. Wallace’s liabilities 
at about $20,000, 

The Pittsburgh papers give as much space to the an- 
nouncement of the disaster as they repeatedly gave te the 
propagation of the scheme. The ‘*Post,’’ of that city, 
says: 


B. P. Wallace, chief premoter of the Mendelssohn Piano 
Company, which commenced operations at Boston, a sub- 
urb of McKeesport, with a flourish of trumpets, has gone 
West with his family. Anxious inquiries are being made 
by a large number of people about the financial condition 
of Mr. Wallace, and the numerous stories about his business 
transactions are being circulated in McKeesport and this 
city. 

The Mendelssohn Piano Company was organized by Wal- 
lace and others, and the money put into the scheme came 
from Pittsburgh and McKeesport business men, A tract of 
land was purchased at Boston, a suburb of McKeesport, 
and from the sale of lots $20,000 was realized and a build- 
ing for a piano manufactory was begun. The neces- 
sary cash to put the factory in operation was not 
forthcoming, and hence the factory was leased to Dixon, 
Wood & Co., South Side glass manufacturers. They 
converted the property into a manufactory of vitri- 
fied fire brick, used in the construction of glass house 
furnaces, and it is now being used forthat purpose. Wal- 
lace was also a dealer in Musical Instruments at McKees- 
port, and this branch of his business is said to have become 
financially entangled. His total indebtedness is said to be 
very heavy and several Pittsburgh firms are the great- 
est losers. Wallace, it is said, has located in Chicago. 


—M. D. Swisher, the successful music publisher, at 115 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, who is doing a large publishing business, began his career 
as an apprentice in the office of the Woodstown (N J.) Register.” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
BY 





MANUFACTURED 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











WHAT 








PIANO CONTAINS THE ONLY PATENT GRADUATING 
THE BRIGGS PIANO. 





SOFT-STOP ? 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..”, =t4%°s. ° 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 














SECTIONAL VIEW. VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


<=amao = |SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO 


WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 


WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 


THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK 

















Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteen 








WIRE. 


th St., New York. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





WASLE & CO, 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, COR. MOTT sT., 





F BESSOw & oo, !75&177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


_ anos 4 ; 
Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. AC ! O N S 
I + 


Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in N E WwW YO ta K 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues wil) * 








be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 





thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, 
Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes 
Cotuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (E vette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 
Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, Fs 





JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, | 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
= 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) &. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 





¢ 





0 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desb St. ‘ 
432 to4 ashingtop cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK ‘ The IMissenhart 


POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 


Cr ¢ °¢ 


PETIT A manver wconerucrion, vont ano} QZ AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 





AND PRICE, 
Just what is required for small rooms, 0 CTAV FE si 
flats and for renting. mn 
BIJOU PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., PIANO re a 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK, 
‘Harry Coleman, 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, —~x 














__ 
FACTORY: 
204, 206, 208 E. 28d St. 


New York City 





a hal 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
| ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 
| These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same 
FoR UPRIGHT PIANOS. ONE DOLLAR. 
. . ; , . 
| Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FORT LEE. sy NEW JERSEY. | CAUTION,—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 
h W TANNER & SON, DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 
iJ and 1891 





100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapu 


| Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 
rf For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furn 


iture of All Kinds. 


Wonderful. Works like magic. Anyone can use it. Does no damage. 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Try a bottle. Nothing like it. 
OVER Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


lly taken 





ALBANY, N.Y. —— 


Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO,, 


NWO GO Xv SIX OCTAVES. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. F SCALE. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. " 
UPR GHT P 
S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS | a! IANO CASE 


Have no a for beauty of finish and musical qualities | r 

of tone. Stewart Kanjos are used by all professional Extra octave added at treble end of the organ. Ex 
eaeere. one for illustrated on. L a ent ney ys or clusive territory given. Catalogue and prices free 
ormation specimen copy of the ) . 7 “he 

TAR JOURN AL will be come on Bh. 10 cents in | One Sample organ at special introductory price to 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send | "€W customers. 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. S. STEWART, 221 & 13 Church St., swSwentsecstin‘ste, Philadelphia, Pa. | WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yor, Pa 





“PARLOR 
UPRIGHT.” 
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G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 


and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 


PILASTERS, 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Jers from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to, 


FACTORY 


610 & 612 West 36th St, 


Bet, roth and 1th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN 


93 to RACINE 


113 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


AVE., CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


HIGHEST 


of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


GRADE, 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


228 Wabash Avenue, 


! Chicago 











FACTORIES: 
CHICAGO. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 











CAMPAIGN 
LEADERS 





The Live Dealer at present is interested 





in Musical Supplies for the Campaign, and 





will do well to consult us regarding Brass 
Band Outfits, Fife and Drum Corps Outfits, 
Brass Band Music, Glee Club Music, Cam. 
paign Novelties, Vocophones, and EVERY- 
THING necessary to the complete equip- 





} quake 


.DEALERS.. 


ment of Campaign Clubs and Kindred Organizations, 





(The Lyon & Healy Factories Produce Annually over 100,000 
Musical Instruments.) : 





STATE & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF MUSICAL GOODS. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





















THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market, 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 





examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&e., &e. 














Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List, 
40 & 42 N. Union St., 
CHICAGO. 
‘. m 81, 


529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


THE UNSURPASSED 

















DMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANUFACTURER OF 





: INCORPURKATED ; 


+ (MP arnutacturers of 


Rice=Macy 


AND 


Schaeffer 


Zo. 268 Wa bash Avenue, 


Upright + Pianos, 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


Pianos, 


‘(Thyicago. . . 





HAMILTON Grand ax Upright 


Chicago, U. BS. A. | 


ORGAN CO., 


REED ORGANS | 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. | 

FACTORY AND OFFICE; 

85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag », Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
| In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 


| the whole world. Recommendations from the best 


' musical authorities on application, 








FACTORY : 
Superior Street, 


MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 





15m 
OEICAGO. 
SBND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 





PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 








AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 











306 State Street, Chicago, Tl. 











Send for Terms ana Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 





Factory : Corner Weed and Davton Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 


OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 Ith St., NEW YORK. 





| lack &K |\effer 


PIANOS. 


Nz 
I 


sz 
i 


42 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Factory under personal 
management of 


Black & Keffer Piano Co., 


511-513 East 137th St., New York. Mr. 


JUSTUS DIEHL. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also 2 full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York 


shaved. 








THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
THEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 


Iti hh IO. & OO., 








TULL) ULL) DELLE LLL 


Lary 
CHICAGO, ILL, MANUPFACTO 


Bereee. 
sec 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 
ass eve edway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
ss ule BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State 
Address all 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ufa cto ory, “Brooklyn. 





Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HER RBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Sole epee’ the United | — ’ , 
States and Ca nada. { 26 Warren St., New York. 
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PIANO FORTE ACTION, 3) 
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Fa 





or to M7 BROADWAY, 





py 
SPE Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 





—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of stri 





ctly first-class 





E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Pra0 Hanmer 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TRRAGY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 












N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 












MUSIC, 













oh & », 
> Export Factory “9 


+ MUSIC WORKS. * 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment, Lowest prices. 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


tustrated Catalogue mailed on application, 















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 



















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & C0. 





NU 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-iOS-1l@ CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 


ah 











BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STON E 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begerete & 








102-704East {48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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The A B C of Pianos. 


HERE about 7,000 different parts or 
pieces toa Piano, Any variation in the quality or 

the adjustment of these parts must necessarily affect the 
cost and quality of the instrument. Over 4,000 of these 
parts are in the action alone. When a single key is struck 
<o of these are brought into use, and so delicate are some 


are 


of the adjustments that a single thickness of thin tissue 
paper will cause a perceptible variation. Unless these 
parts are all of the very best possible material any change 


or hard usage, will ruin the action. 
To it are 


in the temperature, 

Che wooden frame is the backbone of a Piano, 
sounding board and the strings, 
We have seen 


attached the iron plate, 
and on it depends the strength of the Piano. 
Pianos in which this wooden frame was made of common 
2x4 pine scantling, knotty, roughly dressed and with blocks 
of the same wood at the top and bottom, all simply glued 
together and covered with cheap cloth to hide its worth- 
lessness. We have seen others made of ash or whitewood 
posts 4x6 inches, free from knots or checks, nicely dressed 
and braced so as to resist the heavy 


advantage, but not var- 


and framed together, 


strain of the strings to the best 


nished to protect from atmospheric changes. We have 
seen still others with these posts built up of different thick- 
nesses of hard and soft woods in such a way that each 


piece would keep the other from warping or springing out 
of shape, and the whole so solid that it would standa 
pressure of 50 tons, and this then protected from atmos- 
pheric changes with three coats of varnish. The latter 
would cost five times as much as the first and nearly twice 


as much as the second, 
We have seen Piano cases made from a single thick- 
ness of pine or whitewood board, dressed, stained and 


We have seen others built up of five different 
thicknesses of veneers and lumber so laid and glued 
together that the grain of the wood crosses each other, 
for it to check, warp or split, and 


varnished. 


making it impossible 
costing four times as much as the single board case without 
veneers. Spruce lumber for sounding boards, log run, as 
it comes from the mills, is worth about $20 per 1,000 feet. 
That selected for the best sounding boards, free from 
defects, even, close grain, quarter sawed, properly 
seasoned, is worth $250 per 1,000 feet. 

The wrest plank, pin block and bridges are often made, 
in cheap Pianos, from a single thickness of lumber, while 
in the best Pianos they are made up of select rock maple, 
cut inte thin pieces and glued together with the grain 
running in different directions so that they cannot split 
or check, no matter how many pins are used or how hard 
they may be driven into them. The iron plate is often 
made of common cast iron, and left as rough as plow 
castings; while in the better Pianos it is made from fine 
select metal especially adapted to this purpose, and all 
smoothly finished and highly ornamented. 

There are different grades of varnish, ranging in price 
from 75 cents to $5 a gallon by the barrel, that may be used 
in finishing Pianos, and when first put on, to outside ap- 
pearance cannot be told apart. Some manufacturers put 
on from three to five coats of varnish and others put on 
from eight to ten coats. Glue varies in price from 10 cents 
to 30 cents a pound and all guaranteed by the manufactur. 
The cheapest may be good enough for some pur- 
poses ; it would be unfit to put into finest Piano work and 
warrant for five or ten years, much less for 25 or 30 years. 
Felts range in price from 50 cents a yard to $5 a pound; 
some good, others merest shoddy. 

Some so-called Piano wire can be bought from one-half 


ers. 


to two-thirds of what the best imported wire is worth. 
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This same difference | runs through every part of the Piano. 
Then when it comes to the polishing, action regulating, 
tone regulating and final tuning, the difference is still more 
marked. The result makes as much difference in the tone 
and action of Pianos as there is between the ordinary singer 
and the finest vocalist. The manufacturer who is satisfied 
with anything that will sell purchases cheap material, em- 
ploys cheap help, and hurries the goods out as fast as 
possible; while the other buys the choicest material 
throughout, employs only the finest mechanics and artists, 
and is not satisfied unless his Instruments are up to his ex- 
alted idea of what a perfect Instrument should be. 

It costs considerable to collect the 7,000 pieces and put 
them together in the semblance of a Piano, but when they 
are made from the cheapest material possible and put to- 
gether, as they often are, by unskilled and careless work. 
men and mechanics with no higher thought than to do so 
as cheaply as possible the result is a Piano only in appear- 
ance, with no intrinsic merit as a Musical Instrument and 
utterly worthless for anything else; while the one manu- 
factured from the best material to be found in the world 
and put together by the most skillful workmen, polished, 
tone and action regulated and tuned by artists who have 
made each of these operations a life study is an Instrument 
that is one of the wonders of the age and a constant source 
of delight to all who see or hear it, and will continue to be 
so for a lifetime if properly cared for. 

Between these extremes of shoddy, worthless, so-called 
Pianos and the grandest productions in this line of this 
wonderful nineteenth century there is every variety of 
gradation, poor, poorer, poorest; good, BETTER, BEST. 
Many manufacturers are honestly trying to make the best 
Piano they know how to make, some trying to make the 
cheapest. Some who honestly try to make good Pianos 
have false ideas of tone quality, cranky notions of action, 
style or finish; or they may have correct ideas of what 
they want, but do not know how to obtain the quality they 
desire. In such cases their pianos are honestly made, are 
durable but not desirable. 





Do you wonder where you can find a perfect Piano, as 
described in this little pamphlet? The A. B. Chase Piano, 
manufactured at Norwalk, Ohio, will more than fill the bill. 
It contains every perfection mentioned in these pages, and 
many others barely hinted at. For catalogue and particu. 
lars write to Tue A. B. CHAsE Company, 

Norwalk, Ohio, or 86 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Buying a Piano. 
HERE are two ways of doing this,” says 
Mr. O. E, Pettis, of Seattle, Wash. ‘‘One is to be 
influenced by someone working on commission, who as- 
sumes much knowledge of Instruments and generally 
represents himself as a teacher of music, having only your 
interests at heart; but when the truth is known the poorer 
the Instrument he can influence you to buy the greater his 
commission, Therefore should you fall into the hands of 
this fraternity we have very little, if any, show to deal with 
you, from the fact that we positively refuse to pay com- 
missions, because we handle such instruments as have both 
quality and prices already established. The above illusion 
does not apply to teachers of actual merit, as we have 
those in our city who would not, under any circumstances, 
compromise their profession by resorting to such devices, 
which are nothing more nor less than ‘ obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses,’ ”’ 
‘‘The right way to buy is to goto a legitimate dealer, 
whose reputation may be learned from those who have al- 
ready dealt with him, or from any bank or business man in 





q 








whem.) you bave confidence. Observe the well-known aad 
reliable goods he represents; make your selection and 
depend upon it such dealer will. not misrepresent any In- 
strument, because he has too much at stake. Should the 
prige be a little more than is asked for inferior goods the 
Instrument will be cheaper in the end.’’—Seattle ‘*‘Sound- 
ings.”’ 








Conover in the South. 


S anillustration of the manner in which some 
A dealers are pushing the Conover piano, we reprint an 
advertisement of a Southern dealer, Theodore Wenzel, of 
Charleston, S. C., who is doing a very active trade in that 
city: 


Having been appointed sole agent for South Carolina 
for the celebrated 


CONOVER PIANO, 


and being desirous of introducing this truly magnificent 
high grade instrument into the families of this city 
and State in the widest possible manner, I have deter- 
mined to inaugurate for this purpose a method of intro- 
duction elsewhere received with the highest favor, but 
quite unknown here, viz., the organization of a co-op- 
erative 


CONOVER PIANO ASSOCIATION 


of fifty members, each of which shall be entitled to the 
immediate delivery of one 


CONOVER UPRIGHT PIANO, 


CABINET GRAND, 


at a great reduction from the regular factory price, and 
more favorable terms for cash or by instalments than 
were ever offered before. 

For this purpose you are invited to send or call for one 
of my copyrighted prospectuses of the above associa- 
tion, and also to subject several of these instruments 
now on exhibition at my store to the closest examina- 
tion. Secure a ci:cular and enroll yourself a member of 
the 


CONOVER PIANO ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Wenzel has made a success of his plan, and we would 
be pleased to receive from him a copy of his copyrighted 
prospectus showing the method employed in placing the in- 
strument. The best people of Charleston have joined the 
Conover Piano Association. 








Card from Mr. Sander. 
R. FRED. H. SANDER, of 146 Franklin 
street, Boston, who does a large trade in orchestral 
Music Boxes, writes to this paper : 


I would call your attention to an error in your issue of 
August 24 in a r_ading notice. You mentioned the Hymno- 

hone and stated thus: ‘* The Hymnophone has a mellow, 

eautiful tone, resembling the American Cabinet Organ.”’ 
The tone of the Hymnophone is like a music box, but the 
advantage of this Instrument is that it plays tunes of any 
length, in which respect this Instrument stands alone. 

Your agent mistook the tone for an organ which I 
showed him called the Orgue Flutina, which is the one that 
resembles an American Cabinet Organ. This instrument 
Ihave not advertised ; as yet it is entirely new to the 
American trade. 

Another organ is called the Kalliston, which has a 
drum attachment and is very attractive and cheap in 
price. 








323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


ae 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


CROWN” 


ey - PIANOS 4x» ORGANS, 





Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEHO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 


CH 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL ‘TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN 


{CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer o 


“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasi: 

and from time to time 1 need piano and organ workmen. it 

you want position, send mt ress, on postal, tell what you 
ive 


— ‘<1 c yr an references. 
333 Canal St.,Chicage, Lil., (Estab, 1870), 












ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


ICAGO. 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YoRtkFe. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & ml 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON “= = 


(Established in 1849.) 6 OOO MA D & 
aa) | AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fuily 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Sriebs inedadhte. aad 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. BE ReeBURIS CO. ees roe: 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Oo,, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


#7 This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.3 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


sadareas by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron : und Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS. 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 








DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| eet a. oe 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send tor Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE, 


ues. PLANOS. 
THE CORNETT PIANG co, 4 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. KX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the ~— pace 
r if 






hrougho ne world nd f 
New lil ated ] . iptie 
Price Lust, just i 1. Old Violis 
epaired 1 rest ed Artist Bow 
Fae a a Italian Sol 
rings. The Alber rt “@ we ot 
The Albe Ro sin and Pate nted Spe 
B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 
ted Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for ‘abies circular, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.A.pert Paten 





men ¥ 


moe fecaver 


WA 








THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 








Factory anp Warre oms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories: St, Johnaville, N. ¥., on N.Y. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Tl, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Deeds FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 





RR, 
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GUITARS titi eeu 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #4 








For the last filty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J, P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


PR 





KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


53000 


SOLD. 
NeW York 


and 


Chicago 


-” 


OPULAR . 


; 
CASE $9 











MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 





Kepach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4 >. w : Y) 
+PIANOS.'? 
Received Highest Award at the United States 

Centennial Exhibition, 1876, : 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
And Every Quality Requisite in a te Illustrated Gollitens furnished on application. 


F | R ST Cc LA 4 Bw Pp i A N oO Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
- = CINCINNATI, O 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


8346 and 388 Second Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





UNKXCKLLED IN 
and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Power 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street, 
Factory, from 233 to 245 KE, 23d 8t., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIA WN Of. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoRkz. 


General Factors, - 











Retween vod and ead Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trasses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St, New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 








Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2%" Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvORYVTTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R, Station ; 


Les EX, CONN. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR —— 
SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 
Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. 





Made a specialty by many dealers. 
ADDRESS 












H. LEHR & CO,, easton, a = 








His i a 
vi il 


ORGANS ff 


A SPECIALTY. =i 


il 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


iy 


wiiytil 








Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878, Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885, 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 











Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ON EFONTA, N. YY. (Fermerly Albany, N. Y.) 











W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, See. and Treas. 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ¢ Sawed Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES : 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Grae PIANO ACTION Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ie Ue a 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, | N. Y¥. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, ate AND ee PIANOS. 





K LL our bi "tan oe yut os atent Agri affe Bell Metal Ba ngement, patented 
Fuly 7 uae sans ha yur patent metallic 
action frame ca “e~ ece, patented Ma id Ma 1878, which has 
-—— ESTABLISHED 1854, —— caused them to be eo ynounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


some of the time ‘snd some of 


all of the time.” 


ONCE SAID: “You can fool 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
after trying to sell inferior goods, 


all the people 


This is the reason why so many dealers, 





have concluded to buy the old and reliable 





HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WAREBROOMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


OCataloguec and Price ILiist on Application. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 329 Bast 39th St., New York, 
a LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George's Ch., 


4 ‘iittaa, | 





N. per St. Paul's M E., s. 
N. Y., Fifth Avenue Pr 
Ch., N v' +33 Brooklyn Ts + er 
nacle, 4; Pirge Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia ; Trinity Ch 
y San France Christ Ch., 

et fae New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 

R ¢ Cathedral, 4 


| 





ISAAC 1 COLE & SON BROWN & PATTERSON 


Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOERLYN, N. Y. 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobDs, 
426 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








‘STULTZ & BAUER, 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


oe and Warerooms 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


PIANO PLATES. 


YMPHONIONS, soxes 


5 BOXES. 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 





—~MANUFACTURER 














"BROWN 8 7 


bee | SIMP, SON Uma I 


i AAASS._ 





HIGHesT GRADE” 
MEDIUM , 


rne ’ 
Symphonion 
fron 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 


New Tunes are Constantly Added 


e PIANO 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIAN PIANOS 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 7 a 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


t. F. KRAEMER & CO. 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK, 














GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. | meg 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


John 













AG Sein ic al 
__Uihers | in tone and i 


” PROMINENT ARTISTS” 
s 2 ania {his Firm for = 


Jo Di 











NASSAU, N. Y. 






Z <oAViistic. Repairing o., 












Ss. J. 


ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 
PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF FVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Damats & Co.), NEW YORK. Je pe 


F, 4 7 For injormation & Price List address 
a JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 













: OLIN MAKE 
- IMPORTERS 8 OF BOWS, ELEGANT CASES ray STRING 
Cooper Institute New York, 3) 
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STEINWAY THE 


Grand, Square and Upright 6S n i 4 ER 





reinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL | 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, | 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. IN Fs WAZ “YOR F<. 
* 


wagers ( Musical Excellence, THERE IS THE 
ag (Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 
OFT STOP. 
The Representative Modern PIANO. soué#t( Durable Construction, )TH# sors 
C.C.BRIGGS & CO ee 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


"5 Grand and Upright Pianos, 
New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 











FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


(><> PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION W ¥ 
<q A.255 INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


= > PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATIO oN NY 
EE AES. INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


SEND wa ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


CONOVER PIANOS| °""" izssinateee 
Grand and Upright 


ousuiry,  UAMES M.StanR & Co, 


DURABILITY — MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


wrcmen | & TARR PIANO, 


, 
"7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
OUR WAREROOMS, 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















